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REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION | 
UPON DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 


PRELIMINARY. 


January, 1882, the undersigned were notified 
aaa they had been selected by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, W. | 
H. Vanderbilt, President; the New York, Lake 
Erie & a ene : Com ~ ibe - Jewett, 
President ; the Pennsylvania Rai mpany, 
G. B. Roberts, President, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, John W. Garrett, Presi- 
dent, to act as an Advisory Commission upon *‘the | 
differences in rates that should exist, both east- 
wardly and westwardly upon all classes of freights 
between the several terminal Atlantic ports,” and 


to report upon the same. : 
Accepting the appointment, the undersigned met 
and organized asa mission, at the City of New 


York, on February 13, 1882, by designating Mr. 
Thurman to act as Chairman, and selecting 
Mr. Thomas C. Moore, of Indianapolis, as Secre- | 
tary. On conferring with Mr. Albert Fink, who 
on that occasion represented the several railroads 
named, we were informed that it was not the 
purpose or desire of the railroad managers to take | 
in the proposed inquiry after setting it on foot; | 
Pat that they proposed to leave it exclusively in| 
our hands, in the expectation, however, that other 
parties interested in the probiems of railroad trans- | 
portation would make before us a full showing of 


the facts supposed to have a bearing upon the 
question, pos | that we would then express our 


inion, uninfluenced by the wishes or interests of | 
the railroad companies. The managers informed 
us, however, that they held themselves ready to | 
furnish any such information as might be pecu- | 
liarly within their knowledge,at any time when we 
might call for it. 

Having this understanding of our commission, | 
and desirous of acting intelligently, and with full 
information, we caused circulars to be sent to all 
the commercial organizations of the cities of New | 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, and to | 
such like organizations in the interior as it was | 
thought would be inclined to respond, inviting | 
them to appear before the Commission and present | 
their views; and whenever a desire to be heard was | 





expressed by a one of them, time and place were | 
designated for the purpose. 
From the Produce Exchange, the Board of | 


Trade and Transportation, and the Chamber of | 
Commerce of the City of New York, and from the 
corresponding organizations of the cities of Phila- | 
delphia and Baltimore, letters expressive of a de- | 
sire to be heard were received, and public meet-| 
ings were accordingly held in those cities, at | 
which the question referred to us was very fully | 
considered and discussed. For the purposes of | 
such discussion, we found that in every instances 

careful and thoughtful preparation had been. 
made, and the arguments, either in full or in sub- | 
stance, were put in print for our subsequent re-| 
view. Statistics were also collected for us, so far | 
as was thought im nt. Under the guidance | 
of the commercial ies, we also visited and in- 
spected the railroad terminal facilities, under cir- 
cumstances most favorable to a full ee 
of the manner in which they concerned the gene 


subject. 
The leading commercial organizations of St. | 
Louis, Louisville and Toledo also appeared before | 
us at public aioe held in those cities respec- 
tively, and presented their views in print, supple- 
menting them with oral arguments and catia 
We were also favored at — with dis- | 
cussions by tatives of the of Trade 
of Newark, New ongeaee at St. Louis with the 
views of the Board of of Indianapolis, pre- 
sented by one ofits members. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Cincinnati communicated its views 
to usin formal resolutions, without deeming it 
to request public sittings in that city, 
individ not representing any for- 
organizations, have also in some cases bee 
heard. We also sought and obtained information 
independently wherever we have found it avail- 
ee om of os published re of | 
companies for purpose. en- 
deavor has been to view the subject from the 
standpoints of the various interests concerned, 
and to reach a conclusion that overlooked the just 
claims of no interest and no locality. 


THE QUESTION. 





BE 





called the trunk-line roads, have generally been 
accustomed to make higher charges for the trans- 


| portation of freights between New York and Bos- 


ton, an eastern termini, and the leading towns of 
the interior, than between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more and the like towns; and that at the present 
time they seem to agree in the policy and pro- 
priety of making these differences. An idea of 
the extent of the differences is indicated by the 
statement that, taking the charges for the trans- 
portation of eastward bound freights from Chi- 
cago to New York as the standard, the charges to 
Boston are made the same, and those to Philadel- 
phia two cents, and too Baltimore three cents per 
100 Ibs. 1 
differences are not uniform, but are made higher 
in the case of those classes of property which are 
rated highest in the freight tariffs. As between 
the seaboard cities and St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Toledo and other Western towns, the rates are pro- 
portioned to the Chicago rate according to mile- 
age. This is the existing rule or practice. 

Whether it is mght or proper to make any such 
discrimination in the charges for the transporta- 
tion of property between the Atlantic cities and 
the cities of the interior, and if so, to what extent, 
is the question that we understand was referred to 
us, and nothing more. We, therefore, limit our 
discussion to that question, and pass by many sub- 
jects of interest in railroad transportation that 
were more or less touched upon in the public dis- 
cussions which took place in our hearing, but 
which can interest us only as private citizens. 
Whatever opinions we or any of us may have re- 
specting controverted questions in railroad policy 
and railroad management, which do not fall 
within the scope of our present inquiry, it would 
not become us to intrude them into this dis- 
cussion. 

THE PARTIES CONCERNED. 

Although the invitation to us came from the 
trunk-line railroad companies, we have not under- 
stood that this was because the subject was one 
over which they had rightfully any exclusive au- 
thority. It is, indeed, a subject with which they, 
first of all, are called upon to deal, for they and 
their affiliated roads enforce the charges which 
come under consideration, and establish the dif- 
ferentials if any are established at all. But the 
railroads constitute a single class only of the many 
whose interests may be effected, and it may ap- 

r, perhaps, that they are not the class most 

ly concerned. in all the discussions 
before us it has been assumed that the 
people of Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and especially all those who are 
engaged in the exchange of commodities with the 
interior and with foreign countries, are largely 
interested, and that their prosperity is to some 
extent involved in the relative adjustment of rates. 
The railroads of the interior, which act as feeders 
to the trunk lines, and divide with them the 
charges on freights moved between the interior 
and the seaboard, are also interested to the extent 
that the differentials affect their proportion of the 
charges. We have found also that the people of 
the interior consider their interests to some extent 


|involved in the question; and they certainly are 
| concerned in having such tariffs of charges upon 
| the roads over which their traffic is conducted as | 


will give them the advantages of any and all the 
Atlantic markets, without subjecting their dealings 
with any one of them to unfair conditions or bur- 
dens. It is therefore evident that the question is 
one of ve 
said that the question of relative equality of rates, 


as between Chicago and the Atlantic ports, when | 


those between the other Western towns and the 
same ports are measured by them, is one of na- 
tional rather than of local concern. 

THE SITUATION. 


Three distinct views of the differential rates 
were taken and urged before us, which may be 
shortly stated as follows: The New York view 
that the differences made in the rates in favor of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia were wholly wrong, 
and should be abrogated; the Baltimore view that 
the differentials were —_ in principle, but if 
anything too small; the Pennsylvania view that 
the differentials should continue, but that they 
ought not to discriminate as between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Inthe interior we encountered 
much difference in opinion, but no views distinc- 


tively liar. 

The Secesten was opened at New York, where | 
itseemed to be assumed that the parties chiefly | 
concerned were the three cities of New York, | 


Philadelphia and Baltimore, and that the differ- 
entials operated to build up the business of the 
last two to the prejudice of that of New York. 
On this assumption it was then said they were 
unjust, and that it was the duty of the New York 
rai 
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| Gaceal the more favorable fates which might be 
offered by the Philadelphia and Baltimore roads to 
the people of those cities respectively. At Phila- 
delphia a somewhat similar view was taken of the 
obligation of the Pennsylvania Railroad to protect 
Philadelphia interests, and at Baltimore a corres- 
ponding protection appeared to be looked for at 
the hands of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Thus the several trunk-line railroads were spoken 
of as New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore roads 
| respectively, and claims of a local nature were 
made upon them as being such roads. 

Nothing, however, in our investigation of the 
subject has struck us more forcibly than the fact 
that the growth of railroad business has been such 
as to take from the several trunk-line roads nearly 
| all of purely local character which they formerly 

possessed. The time appears to have gone by when 
| the interests of any one of them can be concen- 
| trated upon and bound up indissolubly with the 
interests of any one city, so as to constitute it 
either the dependent or the champion of that city 
| a8 against the rest of the Union, or even as against 
any other commercial center of the Union. The 
' arms of every one of these roads reach out in every 
| direction to embrace and gather in the business of 
the country, and to distribute impartially accord- 
States and cities have 
called particular railroads into being, but they can- 
not circumscribe their operations, or make exclu- 
sive appropriation of their benefits. Once con- 
structed, they belong to «a public which pays little 
regard in business matters to State lines; and 
business reasons, which have general influence and 
force, control their operations, in spite of local 
sympathies or desires. It is true that two of the 
trunk-line rallroads—the New York Central & 
Hudson River and the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western—hereinafter spoken of as the Central 
and the Erie respectively—find the largest share of 
what is called their through business directed to 
or originating at the city of New York, and it may 
be that their managers desire to bring to that city 
all the business they can control. In common 
parlance, there is certainly nothing misleading in 
speaking of these two as New York roads; for the 
major part of their interests center in New York, 
and whatever benefits or injures the business of 
New York, must, to some extent, benefit or injure 
them also. But these roads do not refuse freights 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia, or Boston ; on the con- 
trary, they enter into competition for them, and 
ae the assistance of affiliated roads, endeavor 
to make it for the interest of the people of those 
cities to avail themselves of their facilities in the 
transportation of goods and supplies. They thus 
make themselves part of a system of competitive 
roads, which offers to the business community of 
‘every Atlantic seaport a choice of traffic routes 
and traffic agencies, and they solicit business on 
the necessary understanding that they shall re- 
spect the just rights and claims of all localities, 
and not sacrifice to New York the interests which 
are confided to them elsewhere. 

It is also not misleading to speak of tho Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad as a Baltimore road, for its 
interest, in the main, center in the city of Balti- 
more; its bonds and stocks are supposed to be 
mainly held or controlled there, and its traffic is 
mainly between that city and the interior. But 
| this road, no more than the New York roads, con- 

sents to stand apart from the railroad system of 
the country, as a road limiting its business to a 
|single Atlantic terminus, and declining general 
competition. On the contrary, it solicits business 
| at the seaport to the north of Baltimore; and that 
its efforts in that direction have a fair measure of 
|success is evidenced by the fact that in the vear 
| 1880, it carried, of the westward-bound freight 
| moved by thé trunk line roads from New York, 
| more than eight per cent., from Philadelphia more 
/than nine per cent., and from Boston about five 
per cent., and these proportions are fairly repre- 
| sentative of the general ran of its traffic. These 
| facts are sufficient to show that neither the New 
| York roads nor the Baltimore road are so exclu- 
| sively linked to the business interests of those cities 
| respectively, as to be either unable or unwilling to 
| share in or contribute to the prosperity of rival 
| cities. And it is now publicly said, and seems to 
| be understood, that the Baltimore & Ohio is seek- 
| ing to obtain an independent line into New York, 
‘that it may make its competition at that point 
still more active and efficient. 

It certainly cannot be claimed, with much ap- 
——- of plausibility, thatthe Pennsylvania 

ilroad is the roud of any particular city. The 
company which owns it is indeed a Pennsylvania 
corporation, its offices are in the city of Philadel- 
phia, its stocks and bonds are largely held there, 
and perhaps not largely held elsewhere in this 
country, and it is not improbable that the feelings 
and eens of those who manage its concerns 
would incline them to desire specially the growth 
and prosperity of Philadelphia above other places. 
its eastern terminus, not in Phil- 
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ceasfully is shown by the enormous amount of | 


freight which it moves from and carries into that 
city, and by the fact that the merchants of New 
York have come to look upon it, with entire jus- 
tice, as one of their most important channels of 
communication with the west, In the year 1880 this 
road took out of New York 26 per cent. of 
the west-bound freight carried by the trunk 
roads, and delivered to it nearly 20 per cent. 


of the east-bound. While thus successfully 
bidding for the custom and favor of New 
York, it is plain that the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road cannut antagonize the interests of New York 
unfairly, and must refrain from any attempt to 
subordinate them to the rival interests which it 
also endeavorstoserve. Itisa necessary condition 
of its competition for the trade of New York, that 
it shall make its services beneficial, and that it 
shall offer facilities which are not su od by 
those offered by other roads. But the Pennsyl- 
vania also, through its association with the North- 
ern Central, competes with marked success for the 
trade of Baltimore, and took away from that city 
in the year 1580 23 per cent. of the west-bound 
freight carried by the American trunk line roads, 


Its share in the east-bound freight was still more | 


considerable, being 40 per cent. What is said of 
its relations to New York business may therefore 
with equal truth be said of its relations to the 
business of Baltimore, it must hold itself above 
the rivalries of locality, and assume the attitude 
of an impartial carrier, desirous of the favor and 
custom cf the whole country, and willing and 
anxious to serve all localities on such terms as are 
relatively equal and substantially just. 

It is not likely that this reaching out of all the 
trunk line roads to compete with each other in the 
several Atlantic cities was contemplated when the 
roads were originally constructed ; but as the sev- 
eral lines have pushed their connections in the 
West in competition, it has been found desirable 
for each to offer to its patrons the advantages of 
as many markets as possible, and to carry for 
them, without breaking bulk, whatever they have 
had for carriage in an eastward or westward di- 
rection. Competition has thus made roads na- 
tional which were once local, and it is vain to ex- 
pect that so important a subject as that of differ- 
ential rates will be settled on the local preferences 
or prejudices of those who may have authority in 
railroad circles. It must, therefore, be settled 
either arbitrarily, by the fiat or agreement of the 
transportation companies, or it must be determined 
by some underlying principle. We agree with 
what was said at the New York discussions and 
elsewhere, that any arbitrary adjustments in dis- 
regard of such principles as would naturally influ- 
ence Berg of transportation when untrammelled, 
would not, could not and ought not to be upheld. 
There should be—and as we think there must be— 
some principle by which to determine such a ques- 
tion, or ae two or more principles acting upon 
and qualifying each other. 

It has been assumed in the discussions we have 
listened to, that business would be invited to a 
city by low rates upon its railroad lines, and that 
the prosperity of the city would bear some relation 
to these rates. How far this assumption is likely 
to be well founded, we, of course, have no more 
means of judging than has the general public. 
But the fact that each of the trunk-line roads has 
its relations to all the cities, and each city recives 
benefits from all the roads, is sufficient to suggest 
some question, whether low relative rates and 
large relative business will necessarily go together. 
Though it is true, as we think and have said, that 
all the roads which compete for the business of a 
place must treat its interests fairly, and not subor- 
dinate them to the interests of rival places ; yet it 
must be expected that they will at all times have 
primarily in view their own interests, and that 
their zeal to procure business will bear some pro- 
ee to the anticipated profits. If New York 

iness is most remunerative, it will be sought 
most eagerly ; if not, the railroad rs will 
direct attention to that which is. Reducing the 
New York rates relatively to those of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore seems, therefore, to invite the 
roads to favor particularly the business of the two 
cities last named. Establishing differential rates 
in favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore holds out 


inducements to the railroads fo favor the New | Ch 


York trade. The Pennsylvania Company may be 
expected to desire to carry freights past Philadel- 
phia to New York if it can be paiu for the addi- 
tional haul, but to prefer to leave them in Philadel- 
ey if for the considerable distance from there to 

ew York it will be paid nothing for the transpor- 
tation. Thus what each city asks, appears to have 
some tendency to enlist the selfish interests of the 
railroad companies against it. 
among other circumstances affecting the question, 
So deeming it necessary to remark upon it 

urther. 


THE PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD CONTROL. 


It seemed to be taken for granted, in the argu- 
ments presented to us, that 


tials had not been determined on inciple, 
but that they were the regult of a commpanmias 
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tween the railroad companies, whereby they had | rivals of New York are possessed of this advantage, 
purchased peace between themselves. Three dif- | they are justified in expecting that it will be recoy- 
ferent principles, however, were su ted by dif-| nized. But the value of this advantage is a ques- 
ferent parties, as those which moult control, and | tion that must be determined with many other 
these found advocates in different localities, ac- | things taken into the account, and can only te 
cording as, it was thought, those localities would | fully solved in the tests of competition. © The gen- 
be favored by their operation respectively. These | eral fact now is, that distance does not determine 
three principles may be designated respectively: | railroad charges, and that where competition jx 
the distance principle, the cost principle, and the | most active it influences them the least. The dis- 
competitive principle. It is, however, proper to say | tance principle does not, therefore, stand the test 
that those who advocated the first and the second | of competition, and so far as we caun-percieve, there 
of these principles generally agreed that the third | is no ibility of establisbing it except by subor- 
should not be discarded; but that it had its legiti- | dinating competition altogether to it. But to do 
mate place, and must have its legitimate influence | this would require an exercise of arbitrary author- 
|also. Brief notice will be taken of these three | ity which we do not understand those who sdvyo- 
principles respectively. cate the distance principle to advise or desire. We 
THE DISTANCE PRINCIPLE. swore ‘ae ae that ee cannot 
5s oun centniineite ial representa- | SUPPly for us the controlling principle, and that its 
“tives” of Philadetpbin and Baltimore, that freight | ToRe" influence upon, transportation charges 
eee aon the cuthoatd citer sught to be propor. |of antecedent computation or estimate, 
| tioned to distance. We understood them to mean THE COST PRINCIPLE. 
| by this that the shortest line from Chicago toeach| New York parties who rejected the distance 
| of the Atlantic cities should be taken as the stand-| principle were inclined to favor the grading 0} 
}ard for measuring the freight charges between | rates by the cost of service; and if this were done, 
they claimed that the differentials would disappear 
altogether. Cost of service is here employed as 
synonymous with the phrase cost of moving 
freight, which is most commonly used. The lat- 
ter phrase, however, is used in two very different 
senses, which it may be important to distinguish, 
in order to avoid misconception. Railroad com- 
panies use the phrase for their own purposes wheii 
making reports to their stockholders or for the 
public under the requirements of state Jaws. In 
such reports cost of moving freight will be under- 
stood to be the actual outlay by the railroad com- 
pany in moving its freight over a completed and 
equipped road. This outlay will embrace the cost 
ot fuel, the compensation to the regular freight 
agents, to freight solicitors, if any, to the servants 
employed to handle the freight and govern and 
move the trains. It must also embrace the neces- 
sary expense of keeping good the freight equip- 
ment, and it should include a fair proportivn of all 
such expenses of the company as are incurred for 
the freight and passenger traffic in common, such 
as repairs of track, taxes, official salaries, legal 
expenses, Office expenses, general advertising, etc. 
To all these must be added the cost of insurance 
against losses to freight and freight equipment by 
casualties of all descriptions, or of making good 
such losses. If all these items are added together, 
and the sum total is divided by the number of tons 
of freight moved one mile upon the road, we have 
as the result the average cost of transporting a ton 
of freight for one mile of distance. 

The report which gives these items will also 
give others that, as between the railroad company 
and its patrons, must be understood as constitut- 
ing a part of the cost of service. If the company 
owes debts, the interest paid upon these should be 
included; if it has made dividends to its stock- 
holders, the amount should be included also. In- 
deed, it is generally conceded that the cost of 
service should rightfully and equitably be made 
to include a fair return in interest or dividends on 
the cost of the railroad investment; though as to 
what return is fair and reasonable, differences in 
opinion are held and expressed. But for our pres- 
ent purposes it 1s sufficient to leave any such dif- 
ferences out of view, and to speak in general 
terms of the cost principle as that which would 
measure the railroad charges by the cost of ser- 
vice, and which would e the cost of service 
embrace the actual outlay of the railroad compa- 
ny as above explained, and a fair return in inter- 
est dr dividends on the cost of the road and its 








































































| Chicago and that city, and that the charges for all 
| the cities should then be determined by the mile- 
‘age. By referring to the accompanying note, it 
| will be seen that if the mileage standard were 
|adopted, the freight charges between New York 
| and Chicago would be about 10 per cent. greater 
than those between Philadelphia and Chicago, and 
about 10 per cent. more than those between Balti- 
more and Chicago. Those between New York and 
Cincinnati would be about 28 per cent. more than 
between Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and about 
38 per cent. more than between Baltimore and 
Cincinnati.* According to the average rates on 
grain and provisions this year, the differentials have 
| only been about 624 per cent. in favor of Philadel- 
phia, 10 per cent. in favor of Baltimore, and the 
distance principle would, therefore, on an average, 
increase them greatly. It was urged, therefore, 
that it was by this principle that the several roads 
constituting a competing line are accustomed to 
apportion their joint charges, and that these very 
trunk lines adopt it in dividing the charges upon 
through freights with the roads from which they 
receive the freight, or to which they deliver it. 
The New York representatives, on the other hand, 
contended that the distance principle could not 
with any justice control, for the reason that dis- 
tance does not measure either the cost or the value 
of the service ; so that if adopted as the standard 
of charges, it would be an arbitrary standard, and 
the element of equity in the rates would be disre- 
garded. 

If there were between each of the Atlantic 
cities and the interior towns only a single line of 
railroad communication, some of the difficulties in 
the way of the application of the distance princi- 
ple, which are now obvious, would be wanting. 

ut, as bas been said already, every one of those 
— has gy ane one would be rh with 
no less. e supposed distance principle ignores 
this fact: selecting the shortest line to each city, 
to the disregard of the rest, and estimating the 
charges in proportion to its length. It might thus 
happen that the charges on freights from Ch: 
to the several seaboard cities, with all their 8 
taken into the account, would bear no proportion 
whatever to the distance ; and it is certain that as 
between the roads serving the same city, the sup- 
posed principle could not be applied at all, for 
they, irrespective of distance, must conform to the 
lowest rates. The distance aj ionment would, 
therefore, not be an apportionment of principle, 
but only of expediency; and whether expedient or 
not, must depend somewhat on other considera- 
tions, which present themselves in the practical 
administration of railroad affairs. 

It cannot be said, however, that distance is a cir- 
cumstance without value in the determination of 
railroad tariffs ; it is, on the other hand, one of 
much importance. Nearness to the producers and 
consumers of the articles which it handles is a 
great advantage to any city ; and so far as the 


* DISTANCES VIA THE SHORTEST RAIL ROUTES TO 


uipment. 
“Tre show that the cost principle would be to the 
advantage of New York, it became necessary to 
show that the cost of transporting freight between 
New York and Chi was, or ought to be, less 
than the cost between Philadelphia and Chicago, 
or Baltimore and Chicago, or at least that it was 
not greater. But upon this point, unfortunately. 
the information that was produced before us did 
not appear to be very precise or very accurate. 
The expressions of opinion were, indeed, clear and 





Boston. Tox. Phila. att | strong, but they were generally supported by argu- 
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22 per cent. : timore | vantages which they possess in shorter distance. 
Between New York and Chicago the line of the Pennsyl- | It was also that another important circum- 
Railroad is 47 miles shorter than that by the Erie and | stance should be taken into the account when the 

Fe eee eee nore Lid miles shorn thea eax | cost is being estimated. By far the larger portion 
| by the Baltimore & Ohio and its connections. of all the freight carried by the trunk east- 
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r to be sufficient to produce the result, and 
official reports are cited as evidence that the result 
has followed. The favorable lines of the New 
York Central, and its affiliating roads, are ad- 
mitted; but it is contended that all the advan 

of these is more than neutralized by greater dis- 
tance and the greater cost of fuel to the New York 
roads over those to the south of them. The Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio roads find the 
coal, which represents the motive power, in beds 
at various points on their lines, and can take it up 
for use at little more that the cost of handling: 
while the New York roads, on the other hand, and 
specially the Central, must transport the coal for a 
long distance at a cost two or three times as great. 
This cost constitutes a very considerable part of 
the total expense of moving freight, and it cannot 
be overlooked or treated as of little moment. 


The official figures to which attention was called 
to show the greater cost on the New York line are 
to be found in the reports of the New York Cen- 
tral, the Erie and the Pennsylvania, made by the 
directors to the stockholders,to show the operation 
ofthe roads for the years 1880 and 1881. In those 
reports estimates are made of the cost to the compa- 
nies respectively of moving one ton of freight for 
one mile of distance, omitting from the calculation 
the items of interest and profits. The reports,as will 
be seen on referring to the note in the margin, 
make a very unfavorable showing;* and if the 
figures told the whole story, and if we could be 
assured that they were made by each company on 
the same basis, they would go very far toward 
justifying the other cities in the claims they make. 

ut unfortunately, these reports are, for our pur- 
pose, of little value. They cover too much in 
some respects, and too little in others, to give us 
the information we need. 1. The trunk-line com- 
panies report the cost over their own roads only, 
and do not include the cost over the feeder roads; 
but what we need to know is the cost of transpor- 
tation over the whole line from western points to 
the seaboard. 2. The companies in their reports 
do not discriminate between the cost of transport- 
ing local freight and through freight, but en- 
deavor only to give the average cost of movin 
both. But here the reports embrace too muci for 
our purposes, for on this inquiry we are interested 
only in the cost of moving through freight. If 
the freights over all the roads were similar in 
kind, and if the proportion of through freight to 
way freight were nearly the same on all,the report 
of average cost might be accepted as 
cating the proportionate cost to each road of its 
through freights. But we must take notice of the 
fact, which is matter of common knowledge, that 
the character of local freight is exceedingly di- 
verse on the different roads, and that the cost of 
handling is far from being uniform. If one coms 
pany, for example, handles coal in large quantitiee 
as way freight, loading a train completely at on- 
station, and moving it to another for complete un- 
loading, the cost of such business would furnish 
very unsafe and unreliable means of comparison 
with that of the local freight of miscellaneous 
articles, which another might pick up in 
smal] quantities at many way stations, and deliver 
at as many more. But these railroad companies, 
unfortunately, have as yet agreed upon no uni- 
form method of keeping accounts, whereby they 
may determine, 
outlay of the in moving their freights. It 
woull seem that there ought to be no differences 
in this icular; but the official reports some, 
times disclose 0 1 examination that the diversities 
are very considerable, and are not infrequently 
met with in the accounts of the same company. 
One company, for example. when it is able to 
make such betterments as station houses, ware- 
houses and side tracks from its current receipts 
without increasing its indebtedness, may charge 
the cost to operating expenses, while another 
under similar circumstances would charge them 
to construction account, and still another would 
include them in —— expenses for time being, 
and at the end of several years perhaps transfer 
them to construction account for the 
a new issue of stock. Evidences of diff 
ent methods of 
different companies, which were made use of for 
their information, or for the purposes of illustra- 
tion before us. It isno doubt undesirable that there 
should be this diversity in practice; but while it 
exists it is necessary to take notice of it. If con- 
cert of action among railroad managers could 


ward bound. When cost is considered, the proba- | capone 
bility of return freights must be taken into the 

account, since to whatever extent the cars which 
convey freight to the seaboard must be returned 
without loading, the cost of the return must be 
reckoned as part of the cost of transporting the 
east-bound freight. And it was confidently assert- 
ed that the p bility of obtaining remunerative 
return freights was much greater at New York 
than elsewhere on the Atlantic coast. 

To make out the case of more favorable lines and 
gradients between Chicago and New York, the 
route is os after it leaves the shore of Lake 
Erie, to follow substantially the course of the Erie 
Canal to the Hudson, and thence down that river. 
By that route a road has been constructed with 
few unfavorable grades and curves, and this road 
no doubt is or can be operated with much greater 
economy than would posssble if its line were 
through a mountainous region. But if we take 
this as the route for the freight transportation 
between New York and the interior, and compare 
it with the routes to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
over the roads which carry most freights to those 
cities respectively, we commit the mistake of 
directing our attention exclusively to the one road 
which this favorable line, and ignoring 
sltagether the fact that New York has other roads 
which it is desirable for its interest should live and 
prosper, and that over each of them the active and 
energetic merchauts and manufacturers of that 
city are seeking the business of the interior and 
inviting its custom, Every one of those roads 
brings to New York a large amount of trade which 
would not be obtained without its facilities; and 
it seems certain that New York cannot afford to 
ignore any one road, any more when it is settling 
its grievances with rivals than when estimating 
advantages over them. If, therefore, it be demon- 
strated that the New York Central and its connect- 
ing roads can oe western products from the 
interior to New York as cheaply as the more 
southern roads can move them to Baltimore or 
Philadelphia, it may not follow that the interest 
of New York would be subserved by the adop- 
tion of the cost principle and the bringing 
of the cha on freight transportation to 
and from Yew York to the test of what 
the Central could afford. Prudence would 
require that at least the oe consequences 
should be considered : and if among these conse- 
quences should be the possibility of some other 
line to New York being found unable to endure 
the test of the cost principle, this of itself ought 
to raise some doubt whether the city of New York 
could be interested in establishing it. Now the 
very claim that is made in behalf of the New 
York Centra) route, as one of remarkable economy, 
assumes that the Pennsylvania route is less econo- 
mical; and the assertion that the Central can 
carry from Chicago to New York as cheaply as 
the Pennsylvania can carry from Chicago to Phil- 
adelphia, contains within it—since the less is con- 
tained in the greater—that the Central can carry 
from Chicago to New York cheaper than the 
Pennsylvania, which only reaches New York by 
carrying past Philadelphia, can possible do. The 
application of the cost principle, if made under 
such circumstances, must force the Pennsylvania 
to this alternative: that it must carry at rates 
which will not give to the company a fair return 
in profits, or it must give up competition for New 
York’ business; and the Erie, whose 
is also assumed to be less favorable than 
that of the Central, might be —- to 
face the same alternative. It probably would 
not be contended that either the Grand 
Trunk or the Baltimore & Ohio, whose lines to 
New York, through connecting roads, are so much 
longer than those of the Pennsylvania, could com- 
pete at all for New York business under a strict 
application of the cost principle. The natural ten- 
dency of its application would, therefore, be in 
the direction of throwing upon one of the existing 
lines to New York the bulk of the New York busi- 
ness, to the destruction of the others, and to the 
final destruction of competition. It is not to be 
assumed that this is w New York desires. 




























































ity to secure as many of these avenues of trade 
travel as possible ; and it is certainly not more im- 
portant to gain a new line than to preserve one 
already in existence, and already equipped with 
all those powers of usefulness which a new project 
can only promise at some time in the future. If, 


therefore, the cost of principle were to be adopted | pring about a uniform m of accounts, so that 
for vequeene the charges as between com- | the Grcial reports u them, which are 
t would seem that New York ought 


made periodically for the information of share- 
holders, might give valuable and reliable informa- 


peting cities, 
to bring into the calculation not one road only, 
construction | tion and means of accurate com 


and that the one most economical in 
and operation, but all the roads which contribute 
to its prosperity, and which it desires to retain. 

At Philadelphia and Baltimore it is asserted with 


great confidence that over no one of the New York| * ©°st of moving freight per ton for one mile at distance : 


1881. 
roads can freights be conveyed as cheaply from Mills. 
Chicago to New York as they can be over Qa the ew York Central................ 5.41 5.62 

and Baltimore . For] “No Sgures aro given te the reports of the 
this certain facts are stated ‘are | Baltimore £ Ohio R. B. Co. 





the seme standards, the actual | 


to the 
public as well, the change in methods would be | * 
likely to prevent many misconceptions and mis- 
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constructions of corporate action which now arise 
in the public mind, and which-lead to both pubtic 
and corporate annoyances. 

For all the reasons assigned, we are without re- 
liable information by which to apply the cost prin- 
ciple in the regulation of charges of transportation 
between the Atlantic cities and the interior, and 
we cannot say that the application would be to 
the advantage of New York. Prima facie the 
case seems to be against New York, especially 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad, which consti- 
tutes one of its most important lines, is taken into 
the accuunt. It is very manifest that that railroad 
czn leave freights at Philadelphia more cheaply 
than it can transport them the additional 87 miles 
to New York, and probably it can deliver them for 
still less at Baltimore, since the unfavorable grades 
of the road, to which much importance was 
attached in the New York arguments, are all 

before Harrisburg is reached, and from 
that point the line made use of by the Pennsyl- 
vania to reach Baltimore is shorter than the line to 
Philadelphia. 

The favorable influence which the concentration 
of foreign commerce at New York ought to have 
upon railroad rates between that city and the 
interior, may perhaps be something, for freight 
tariffs ought to be, and will be, arranged with 
regard to the probability of compensating freights 
in both directions. When a railroad company can 
have freights in one direction only, and must 
return its cars empty, it must necessarily make 
the freights pay for the cost of the return. In the 
jeastern and western transportation we have an 
illustration of this state of things. It is 
a matter of familiar knowledge that much 
the largest proportion of freight is east- 
ward-bound, and that large numbers of unloaded 
cars are constantly being sent west over all the 
roads. If the course of trade were such, that any 
one of the Atlantic cities sent out by rail as much 
| freight as it received, its advant over the others 
| would be obviously very great. ilroad compa- 
| nies could afford to make much better rates upon 
all freights bound to the city from which they 
| were certain of compensating return loads. It is 
| proper, therefore, that railroad companies should 
| take into consideration the condition of things in 
this regard, and every participant in foreign com- 
| merce has a right to expect that this will be done. 
| We have therefore directed our own attention to 
| the differences in the freights received and those 


i 


; |sent out by the four leading Atlantic seaboard 


| cities over the four American trunk lines, and have 
| given in a marginal note the aggregates for the 
year 1880, which will be sufficient for the purposes 
|of approximate comparison.* The table shows 
| that the proportion of freight sent out from New 
| York over these roads, when compared with that 
|which is received from them, is considerably 
ater than the proportion at either Baltimore or 
| Philadelphia, but it is nevertheless only as one to 
four and a quarter, and it is mamifest that not only 
must a Jarge proportion of all the cars which go 
| loaded to New York return without loads, but that 
|a much more considerable number must so return 


|from New York than from either of the other 
While, therefore, New York has an advantage 
| over its rivals, in the larger proportion of west- 
| bound to east-bound freight, the advantage, if esti- 
| mated by the bulk, is not very great. And it must 
| be borne in mind that these four cities do not by 
|any means furnish to the roads all their west- 
bound freight, but that they take large quantities 
from other towns along their line. It may be that 
New York west-bound freights average highest in 
the freight tariffs, but even then the relative ad- 
| Vall of New York will probably be less con- 
| sid: than some of its advocates have sup- 
|posed. And on careful examination of all the 
| arguments advanced at New York, we are not 
satisfied that a strict application of the cost prin- 
| ciple, if itshould be found susceptible of applica- 
tion, would be likely to benefit the trade of that 
city iu its rivalry with the other Atlantic cities. 
But if the exact cost of transporting freight by 
rail were attainable, could it be made the standard 





in reports of | whereby to measure the charges as between com- 


cities? We do not consider now what 

might be and right as between a railroad com- 
pany and its 8 if the case of any railroad 
company could be taken up and considered by 
itself apart from all others, but of what is practi- 
cable in view of existing facts. If the cost prin- 
ciple could be applied, we do not see how the rail- 
companies of the coun could justly com- 
plain of it. If they could all receive for the 


Continued on page 274. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Terms of Subseription.— to the United States and 
Canada, $4 per annum, es all parts of 
Europe, $5, payable in advance. mittances at the risk 
of the subscriber, unless made by registered letter or by 
draft, check or P. O. order, payable to Gro, H. Frost, 





Terms ot Advertisin Pas -—One inch, 12 lines, one inser- 
soo $2; one — ~ three months, $17; six men, 

; one pecial rate for large space and | 
ad will Gea Say on = pplication, Advertioements inse 
for less than three months, payable in advance; for longer 
time, payable quarterly. 


Articles for Publication in the current number 
should be received at the office of publication not later 
than Thursday morning, and advertisements not later than 


Friday noon. 





Correspondence upon subjects which naturally belongs 
to the province of this journal is solicited. 
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NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS. 
COLORADO MEETING. 


Programme. 


.19—In Denver. A brief liminary evening 
ich the Institute will be received by the ci 


Saturday, A 
m at wh 
zens of 


y, Aug. 22- -Georgetow n. Idaho Springs. Return 
to Denver in the ev ening. 
Wednesday, Aug. 23—Leadville, going over the South Park 
Railroad. FE vening session. 
Thursday, Aug. 24— Excursions to the Leadville mines. 
Friday, Aug. 25—Excursions to the Leadville smelting 


works, reaching a at night. 
[ron and Steel Works, and 


Saturday. Aug. * Pueblo 
Mather & Geist's Smelting Works. Colorado Springs and 
Manitou in the weet 
-Colorado Springs and Manitou. 
Monday, Aug. Je—Return to Denver. Eve receptio 
Tuesday, Aug. 29—Argo Smelting Works. Golden and its 
smelting works. Subscription dinner. 
Besides these excursions, facilities will be afforded — 
who desire to see the iron and coal mines of Colorado. 
for those who can extend — visit, an excursion to the fan 


Juan district will be o 

Arrangements are being made with the railroad com 
for reduced rates to members of the Institute and lad 
companying them. When concluded, « circular will be Smued 


informing members of the expenses trom different a to 
Denver and return. These rates will b. plus nol 
two-thirds the regular rates, or about ae ear 


| rates, from New York to oeareni: 

tecalities are courteously offered by the roads in a Gk he 
the excursions of the Institute. 
Persons proposed for a have — same privi- 
leges as members with regard to the meeting and excursions. 
‘As usual at the meetiugs of the Institute, ladies are ex- 
to be present. Seventy-seven members with forty- 
hree ladies have ey! ified their intention of being 
present at the Colorado Meeting, and it is Lame that the 

attendance will ly exceed these numbers. 
The unusual attractions offered by the mini regions of 
Colorado are increased at this time by those the Denver 
Exposition of a —— minerals, ete., and by 
unusual facilities offered for omeniene = moines and works, 

ons Tap nee information scl tevdion ae 
resentatives of several fo! kindred ‘seetetten are 
meted | to be present. 
embers who purpose attending this most ini 

meeting should at once write the ey a = Inst: 
who has to notify the railroad companies umber on 
tickets required, and the names of those cation to the 
al rates offered. They are also requested to inform the 
secretary promptiy of their intention to read papers at the 


etre. I. Marshall, who is well known by his lectures on 
the Sonics of the Geyser Country, offers to conduct a party 
of not less than eight, nor more than twenty-five, 
the Yellowstone National Park. This trip would y from 
twenty-six to twenty-nine days from Denver to can Poonek 
the Park and back to Denver. The greater of this time 
would be spent “cam: out”’ in the Park. e expenses of 
this round Sap, ose saanes 00 Sees to $300 for each 
—. Full information coneureine this trip may be ob- 

ed from se fs. . Mass. 


t, 
27 Park Place, New York City. 


T. M. DROWN, Secretary, 


j 
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THE SAINT GOTHARD. 


While fétes on the one hand and a dispute at the 
very banquet table between Swiss, Italians and 
|Germans on the other, combined to render the 
| Opening of the Gothard Tunnel an event from even 
_a social point of view, it is now seen that this work 
| bas presented extraordinary engineering difficul- 
‘ties. These have been overcome, but the practical 
| working of such an immense tunnel has not yet 
been sufficiently long in progress. The principal 
| contractor, Favre, is dead, but his estate has Jost 
‘seven million francs. Almost all the engineers 
worked for very small remuneration, and are now 


and Italian Governments. 


tunnels, which bring up the distance perforated to 

40,718 metres, or fully twenty-five English miles. 
The situation of the St. Gothard, in the very ba- 

sis of the Rhine, Rhone, Reusse, &c., with the Lake | 


many places the mountain slopes. 

The grades were, of course, a matter of great 
difficulty, but 27, 26 and 25 per cent were adopted 
on the mountain road and 10 per cent in the val- 
leys. The maximum curve radius was 300 metres, 
but the stations are always so arranged that trains 
can enter on straight tracks. The line is also, 
where necessary, arranged for a double track, but 
not so in the valleys. 

To guard against avalanehes, rolling masses of 
rock and mountain torrents, provided other prob- 
lems for the engineers. Galleries, bridges and 
dams have been built, but much yet remains to be 
done. The normal width of way is 4 metres in the 
valley and 4:20 metres on the mountain road. The 
walls of rock cuttings were made vertical when 





Fig. 


possible, but otherwise given a suitable inclination. 


In rolling ground the proportion of 1:1-25 was often 
used, in strongly fixed moraines 1:1. 


Strong mason-work had to be extensively used 


and in various slopes. When the condition of 
ground and space did not permit the laying of 1y 

ft. talus, and that good stone was plenty in vicin- 
ity, then 1 ft. dams, wholly or partly in stone, 
were built. 
and have been built to a hight of 20 metres with- 
outany mischance. (Fig. 1.) Even dry walls have 
been constructed to the hight of 10 metres, with a 
sloping proportion of 1:24, but then the stone ma- 
terial was very fine and the work carefully exe- 
cuted. The arrangement of these works is seen in 


These stone works are very frequent, 


a 


‘ 
i 
' 
! 
i 


man h.157(187 





1. 


depending on the sense of justice of the German | Fig. 2. As arule the supporting walls should have 


had an inclination of }, but it was found more 


The principal tunnel is 14,944 metres in length, | advantageous in many cases to make them verti- 
but it is preceded and followed by fifty-three other | cal, and more such have been built on the Gothard 


lines than is usual. 

In general all the viaducts and bridges were 
built of mason work, but in some cases a small 
| viaduct was judged preferable. Fig. 3 shows the 


of Lucerne on one side and the beautiful Italian | system adopted for such cuts where they had to be 
lakes on the other, has naturally given a very diver- carried out under too great a cost. 
sified geological character to the mountain and | however, to be used where the spans were long. 
surrounding country. Gneiss, especially, was met | 
in immense masses and of various kinds, as horn- | 


Tron had, 


Coming now to the mechanical execution of the 
work, we find that the Belgian system of perfora- 





blend, &c. Micaceous schist and lime formed in| tion was adopted from the beginning—April 4, 


1878. The rubbish was removed by two systems, 
but at Goeschenen and at 5000 metres from the 
Airolo and the floor of the small gallery was placed 
on a level with the platform for removing the rub- 
bish. 

A great deal of trouble was experienced in the 
mechanical perforation of the headings, as the 
vault had to be made, owing to the nature of the 
ground, before sinking the heading. As soon as 
the heading was open the left abutment was made 
by supporting the vault. on corner arches which 
allowed the transport of tie upper to the lower 
part and to begin to attack the banks. This was 
always done by hand. The greatest care was 
given to the tracks for the wagons, of which 350 
loaded were sent out every twenty-four hours. 
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ite was used in preference to any other ex- washer is brought forward with the tool-holder, second. M. Favre thought he would use com- 
plosive at the beginning, but explosive gum was | and turns on itself, while the tool strikes without | pressed air for workinga pump. (Fig. 5.) There 
used latterly. Explosions from thawing the dyna-| rotating. In the backward movement, on the/is a valve at each end. A cock with three con- 
mite were altogether avoided by having the cart-| other hand, the first washer or disk gears into the duits acts as feeder or exhaust for the compressed 
ridge in zinc boxes and these latter placed in zinc- | other washer, thus fixing it steady and forcingthe air, while a tube of smaller diameter, having a 
lined boxes. Warm water being put between punch to rotate, and as it is the withdraw move- | stop valve, allows the escape of the water. Metal- 


lic wires prevent any foreign substance from enter- 
|}ing the pump. When put in a mass of water the 
| valves open, the tube is filled, and when the air- 
| cock is opened the water is expelled. 

The temperature formed the most dangerous of 
| all the obstacles, and it would seem that the very 
| limit of human endurance was reached in the St. 
Gothard. 


| Doo > orem 
| 
| 


A ComMon PRIME MERIDIAN.—The Senate has 
| passed the resolution of which the following is the 
text, and it seems that the serious embarrassment 
now felt in the affairs of commerce, through the 
absence of an accepted standard for the computa- 
| tion of time, will be relieved : 
| 
| ** Be it Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
| United States be authorized and requested to ex- 
jtend to the governments of all nations in diplo- 
matic relations with our own an invitation to ap- 
| point delegates to meet delegates from the United 
| States in the city of Washington, at such time as 
| he may see fit to designate, for the purpose of fix- 
ing upon a meridian proper to be employed asa 
common zero of longitude and standard of time 
reckoning throughout the globe: and that the 
| President be authorized to appoint delegates, not 
exceeding three in number, to represent the United 
States in such international conference.” 











them, the dynamite was warmed in a regular bain-| ment there is no resistance. According as the 
marie. In the preparing shed the temperature was hole deepens the piston advances in the cylinder, 
kept up to the required degree by steam vapor, | and would strike the bottom if the latter remained 


THE River and Harbor Appropriation bill, as 
passed by both Houses of Congress, appropriated 
| $18,743,875. On the first instant the President 





&c. The floor was carefully strewn with fresh | immovable, but the cylinder is made free by a de- sent a message to the House of Representatives re- 
Fie. 4.—Section THROUGH V X. 
MacKEAn-SEQUIN BorRER.—STROKE OF CYLINDER ON LONGITUDINAL SLEEPERS, 
sawdust every day. The light was sent in from | vice, and theair is brought in front. The backward | fusing to sign the bill and stating his re: Sons. 
outside. movement is produced by raising a lever with | The principal objection was ‘that it contains ap- 





Of all the borers used that of Mac-Kean, im- | an eccentric, and thus lowering the piston ; as the | priations for purposes not for the common defense 
proved by Seguin, was found most efficacious. | cylinder is not behind it retreats at every stroke of |or general welfare, and which do not promote 
commerce among the States. These provisions, 
mn the contrary, are entirely for the benefit of 
the particular localities in which it is proposed to 
make the improvements.” ¢)n the second instant 
the bill was passed over the veto, and the amount 
above-mentioned will be expended on the items 
composing the bill. 





CORRECTION.—In our article ‘‘Cheap Motive 
Power,” published last week, in the formula, K = 
8. should be K = .3; ‘‘Hirm Bros.,” should be 


‘* Hirn Bros.” 
——————<> +2 & 0+ a —— 
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Fie. 5.—Pump. Mr. J. E. SICKELS is Chief Engineer of the Evans- 
| ville, Dayton & Eastern Railroad. The road will 
| the piston, as it used to advance when fixed in LP SeRRNE RRO ARE. 
pressed air. The percussion motion is determined | front. (Fig. 4.) | CARLOS ‘Monano has been appointed by the 
by the play of a cylindrical valve acting on piston,| One of the greatest difficulties met with was the | Mexican Government Inspecting Engineer of the 
the valve turning on its own axis. The general | enormous quantity of water which broke into the | Topolovampa road. 


system of distribution is favorable to great rapid-| tunnel from the Airolo side. The whole southern| Epmunp Harprxe has been appointed Chief 
ity. The rotary movement of the punch is owing 


The run is longer, and there is no escape of com- 


to a helicoidal groove in the tool-holder, into which 
catches the collar of a toothed washer placed in 
the head. This washer rests against another. In 


the forward movement of the piston the first ' of water doming from the tunnel was 348 litres per 


slope of the mountain was full of springs. The 
very borers were stopped, and the dynamite forced 
out before it could be used, so strong and univer- 
sal were the springs. In July, 1875, the quantity 


Engineer of the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis (N. 
G.) Railroad. 

Mr. James R. De ReMEo has resigned the posi- 
tion of Assistant Engineer on the Denver & Rio 
Grande (N. G.) Railroad. 
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— - een sent namteneemncpomnaete ; wae : - 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING EN- give according to his ability, and that the list be | a filtering gallery along the bank of Buck Creek. 
Names and money may be sent to Charles | 


| Macdonald, Treasurer, 52 Wall street, New York | the — by adry stone culvert 8 ft. in diameter, 
; 


Two wells, 100 ft. apart, are connected 20 ft. below 
pe & ell steam pumping engine lifts 


The railroad fares to Denver and return from | City, and will be periodically acknowledged in the | ine water 200 ft. into astand pipe 30 ft. in. diame- 
New York City, for the meeting of the society in | 270m Age, the Engineering and Mining Journal, | ter and 110 ft. high. This givesa head of 220 ft. 


August, is $113, which includes sleeping cars, #94 the American Machinist. : : 
Saving over ordinary fare, $26. The "ot confined to any class or profession, but is 


both ways. 


minimum cost of the entire trip will hardly be | cordially opened to all who sympathize with its 


less than $250, which will probably prove a good , object. 


investment for all who decide to go. 
s+. > oe 


OF ALEXANDER LYMAN 
HOLLEY. 


IN MEMORY 





NEw York, June 14, 1882. 


Dear Sin: After the death of Mr. Alexander | LYMAN HOLty. . 
anything that we could say to the above circular. 


| 
Lyman Holley, the American Society of Civil En- | 


CHAS. MACDONALD, 
t Sub-Committee. 


R. W. RAYMOND, 
J. C. BaYLis, 


[We publish the above circular, because we feel 


that a great many civil engineers, who otherwise 
might not receive it, will feel it a privilege to con- 
| tribute something to the memory of ALEXANDER 


It is not necessary that we add 


gineers, the American Institute of Mining Engi-|—ED. Exe. News.] 


neers, and the American Institute of Mechanical | 
Engineers, in each of which he was a leading 
member, appointed special committees to devise 
and execute suitable measures in honor of his 
memory. These committees have united for com- 
mon action asa joint committee, and this joint 
committee has appointed the undersigned a sub- 
committee, with authority to issue the present | 
circular. | 


_ oP <7? > 0+ oe __—_—__ 


THE HISTORY AND STATISTICS OF AMERI- 


CAN WATER-WORKS. 





BY J. JAMES R. CROES, M. AM. SOC, C, E, 





(Continued from page 263.) 





CCCLXVIII.—FREDERICK CITY. 
Frederick City, Maryland, is on level ground in 


Both the character and the career of Mr. Holley a basin 280 ft. above sea Jevel, in a valley inclosed 
marked him as a true representative of the highest | by the Catoctin Mountain on the northwest and 


type of American engineers. Without underval- 
uing the great advantages of foreign travel and 


culture, we deem it a significant circumstance that | 


our departed colleague was educated in American 
schools, and bred in American practice. When he 
began the journeys abroad from which so many 
important results were to flow, it was with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the condition and needs, in his 
native land, of the arts with which he was con- 
nected; and the astovishingly numerous and varied 
lines of inquiry which he pursued had one element 
in common—the dominant purpose of his life— 
to gather for the benefit of this country the best 
fruits of skill and experience abroad. Our rail- 
way practice, our ordnance system, our steel man- 
ufacture, and many incidental points in our 
mechanical engineering, were successively illumi- 
nated by his skillful analysis and criticism, and en- 
riched with the treasures he had wisely selected 
from foreign sources, as well as the fruits of his 
own inventive genius. 

Asan active and enthusiastic laborer for the ele- 
vation of the profession through the harmonious 
co-operation of its members in this country, and 
as an inspiring instructor and sympathetic friend 
of young American engineers, his influence was 
scarcely less important. The unanimity and 
extent of the expression of sorrow at his death 
might be called national, had they not been aug- 
mented by so many voices from beyond sea; 

Finally, his personal virtues and attractions 
were such that his countrymen may well delight 
to honor him. No atom of envy or detraction 
alloys the praise which all are eager to bestow 
upon him. Alike in private and in public life, he 
was beloved as much as he was admired. 

It was natural that from many quarters the sug- 
gestion should come of a memorial more perma- 
nent than words to a life so worthy in itself and so 
fruitful of blessing to a nation. In obedience to 
this suggestion, and after due consultation, the 
following plan has been adopted: 

It is preposed to erect in the Central Park of this 
city a monument to Alexander Lyman Holley, con- 
sisting of a suitable pedestal in stone, with archi- 
tectural and symbolic decoration, surmounted by a 
portrait-bust in bronze. The cost of the whole, | 
executed by the best obtainable skill and after de- | 
signs to be approved by the joint committee, will 
be about $10,000. 
it is desirable to ascertain by actual subscriptions 
the amount of money which may be relied upon; 
and for this purpose the present circular is issued, 

In order that the opportunity of taking part in 
this testimonial may be extended to as great a) 
number as possible, subscriptions will be received | 
from all who desire to contribute. No limit has | 





been fixed, as it is desired that each subscriber! plans of J. D. Cook, C. E., taking t 


| the Linganore hills on the east. 


5.160. 
Before further steps are taken, | The works have cost $50,000. 


Carroll Run, a 
small stream, flows through the centre of the city. 

Settled more than a hundred years ago, it was 
incorporated as a city in 1805, 

Water-works were built at a date which it has 
not been possible to ascertain, by a private com- 
pany, taking the supply from Saw-mill branch of 
Carroll Run, and from springs on the Mount 
Philip farm, 

These works were abandoned some years ago, 
and a supply was introduced by the city from 
nine springs in the Catoctin Mountain and two 
artesian wells, from which the water is conveyed 
by covered drains to a receiving house, and thence 
by 416 miles of 6-in. cast-iron pipe, with a fall of 
136 ft., to a reservoir built on excavation and.em- 
bankment, 125 ft. square and 17 ft. deep, and 
lined with brick. It contains 1,900,000 gallons, is 
a mile northwest of the city and 75 ft. above it. 
In 1880 an additional supply was procured from 
the Great Tuscarora, a mountain stream 61¢ miles 
from the reservoir, to which the water is conveyed 
oe an 8-in, cast-iron pipe with a fall of 
273 ft. 

Two lines of 10-in. pipe conduct the water from 
the reservoir to the city. Distribution is by cast- 
iron pipe of the sizes and lengths of which no data 
are obiainable. Neither is the number of fire hy- 
drants and of taps known. 

The population in 1880 was 8,486. The daily 
consumption in 1881 was 403,200 gallons. 

The cost of the works cannot be ascertained. 
The bonded debt is $70,000 at 5 per cent. interest. 
No further financial statistics are given. George 
Ebert is the Superintendent. 


CCCLXXIX.—SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


Somerville, New Jersey, in lat. 40° 35’ N., long. 
W., is on undulating ground on the Raritan River. 
It was settled about 1800. 

Water works were built by a private company 
in 1881-2, after the plans of George H. Pierson, 
C. E., taking the supply from the Raritan River, 
which flows through a red shale district and is 
much discolored except in very dry weather. The 
water used is filtered by four multifold filters of 
the Newark Filtering Company’s type, exch 5 ft. 
in diameter and 8 ft. high, which are stated to 
have a daily capacity of 1,500,000 gallons. It is 
then pumped by a Worthington duplex pump, of 
12-in. bore and 814-in. stroke, driven bya 44- 
in. Leffel turbine wheel under 14 ft. head. 
There is also a steam pump of the same dimen- 
sions. The water is pumped into a stand-pipe of 
10 ft. diameter and 150 ft. high. 

Distribution is by 644 miles of cast-iron pipe of 
from 12 to 3-in. diameter, with 42 fire hydrants, 
25 gates and 180 taps. The town pays $28 per 
year for each fire hydrant. Service pipes are of 
lead. 

The population in 1880 was 4,620, and in 1882, 
The daily consumption is 260,000 gallons. 


A. V. D. Honeyman is the Secretary, and J. 


Harper Smith the Superintendent. 


CCCLXXX.—SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
Springfield, Ohio, in lat. 39° 53° W., long. 84° 


W., ison gently undulating ground on Lagonda 
Creek. Settled in 1804, it was incorporated as a 
village in 1827, and as a city in 18— 


W ater-works were built by the ae =_ — 
e supply from 


The subscription is | at the ceutre of the city. 


Distribution is by 30 miles of cast iron pipe of 
from 24 to 6-in. diameter, with 250 fire hydrants, 
260 gates and 250 taps. 

Service pipes are of lead and of galvanized iron, 

The population in 1880 was 20,729. 

The works have cost $380,000, which is the 
amount of the bonded debt. 

The works have — gone into operation. They 
are controlled by the trustees elected by popular 
vote, 

Edward Gwynn is the Superintendent. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CORRECTIONS.—July 29, 1882, p. 263, Waco, third 
nage: for ‘‘the pressure,” read ‘‘fire pres- 
sure.” Page 263 in seventh line, first column, 
read, ‘‘ Expenses, including interest, $,2,300.” 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The receipt of statistics, 
as follows, is acknowledged with thanks: From 
H. Pierson, C. E., statistics of the 
water-works of Somerville, N. J. From H. L. 
Schlater, superintendent, report of the water- 
works of Meriden, Conn., for 1881. From H. G. 
Holden, superintendent, report of the water-works 
of Lowell, Mass., for 1881. From J. D. Moler, 
city engineer, statistics of the water-works of 
Springfield, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PRACTICAL NOTES ON HYDROGRAPHIC 
SURVEYING FOR ENGINEERING PUR- 
POSES—CORRECTION. 


PORTLAND, Me., July 31, 1882. 
Epiror ENGINEERING NEws: 

I inclose a few corrections. July 29, 1882, 
page 257, near head of first column, for *‘ beach 
marks” read ‘‘ bench marks.” 

Middle of second column, for “ diligently” read 
“* deliberately.” 

Page 258, bottom of first column, for ‘ an- 
nounced” read ‘“‘ amended.” Near bottom of sec- 
ond column, for ‘carry the telemetric” read 
‘*carry the telemeter.” Near middle of third col- 
umn, for “ pair of ranges,” read ‘* set of ranges.” 

Yours truly, A. C. Boru, C. E. 


ood 


TWO WESTERN TOWNS. 








The two smart towns of Fargo and Morehead 
look at each other across the muddy Red River 
ditch with jealous eyes. They will not bridge the 
stream, because each is afraid the other would profit 
by a convenient crossing. Vehicles ferry over 
on arude flat-boat, worked by hand-power applied 
to a rope stretched from bank to bank, and pedes- 
trians are beholden to the railroad company for 
the use of its bridge. Morehead, the Minnesota 
town, has three thousand inhabitants ; Fargo, the 
Dakota town, boasts of six thousand, and styles 
itself the Red River metropolis. Both welterin a 
sea of black mud in the season of the thaws and 
rains ; both are largely devoted to speculation in 
lots and land, and both are equally unattractive to 
the eye. They are in reality a single town, 
commercially speaking, and a remarkably pros- 
perous one, too. The railroad system has made 
them the business center and distributing-point 
for the entire Red River Valley, and out of their 
present jumble of muddy streets, cheap-pine cot- 
tages and shanties, and vacant lots, saloons, stores, 
and lumber-piles, will grow up a handsome city of 
fifty thousand inhabitants within the present gene- 
ration. Already there is a handsome hotel, rejoic- 
ing in the architectural oddities of the Queen Anne 
craze, a street railway, an electric light company, 
water-works, half a dozen banks,a daily news- 

per, a number of creditable churches and school 
buildings, and a few pretty dwellings. Realestate 
speculation runs wild. Visions of a second change 
have turned the heads of the inhabitants. The 
talk is all about lots and values—how much 
this or that corner is worth, what Jones paid for 
his strip of mud, or what Smith holds his at. The 
real estate agents have their offices in the hotels, 
in order to watch the arrival of guests and seize 
upon the supposed capitalists seeking investments, 
or the immigrant looking for a farm. No well 
dressed stranger need wait log fér the offer of a 
free ride about the future City and a valuable 
guide to explain the many choice openings waitin 
for him and his money.—‘‘ The New Northwest, 
ty E. V. Smalley, in the Midsummer Holiday Cen- 
tury. 
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ENERAL INTELLIGENCE. ene fare. are 
ene ee Wathhesien a ee 
S ee e appropriation for the past tiscal year for the dredg- 
g@ We solicit and are always pleased to publish in these | in of the river channel near the city baving become 
columns any items of interest that may be furnished us. | exhausted, the dredging machines and scows heretofore 
—____—_- is — in front of the wharves bave been removed to 
AND TER Jest Washington by order of the engineer in charge, 
Gas wa 7 Major Raiuebardt, and commenced operations near 
Brooxtyn (N. Y.) SuppLy or Warter.— Arange- Easby’s wharf upon the Georgetown channel. The 
ments have been made to put in operation the reserve | dredgings are carried down upon the mud scows to the 
pumping engine at Springfield Brook. It basa capacity | flats below Analostan Island instead of being dumped 
gallons, upon the flats below Long Bridge as was done in former 


of 2, ’ 
P years. Itis thought that by the time when the appro- 
ILLINOIS ARTESIAN WELLS.—The artesian well now priation, still available for the present work, is entirely 


ing sunk at the new city hall in Ottawa has reached a nae ial 
topth of B75 feet, ‘They are now insand-rock and have |Sxbaueted the new appropriation will permit there 
good flow of water, and are averaging about 10 ft. | F : 
. rday, They have about 25 ft. further to bore be- | Tat KanKAKEE River. —Professor Campbell, who bas 
at clearing the sandstone. | charge of the Kankakee valley, under direction of Gov- 
‘ : | ernor Porter, is now engaged in that survey for the pur- 
New ENGINE.—The new engine for the Phoenixville | of digging a new channel for the Kankakee river, 
(Pa.) water-works will be ready in November. It will | by which it is proposed to reclaim from 800,000 to 
have capacity to throw 1,500,000 gallons a day. | 1,000,000 acres of overflowed lands. 


Water WorKS WaNTED.—A despatch from Wabash, | eee 





—_—_—_—_ 











bought to-day: by James E. Young, 


‘twenty-five miles, 


Ind., says: STREETS, DRAINAGE, ETC. 
The water-works question is again being agitatedin| ProposaLs ror SEweR WorK.—The City Council of | 
this city. The project of obtaining a supply of water | Grand Forks, Dakota, will receive proposals until Aug. 


from the big well north of the cit 
as the flow was entirely too small. 
now considering a scheme for pumping water from the distance of about 1,700 ft., and 18-in. pipe with man- 


Wabash River, and it is very likely that an election to | holes and catch-basins. Separate bids may be made for | 


determine whether the people want water works will | the pipe or excavation. Plans and specifications may 
be held within the next thirty days. 


YorRKVILLE (CANADA) WaTER SuPPLY.—The ques- tions will be sent on application. : 
tion of getting a sufficient supply of water is now being | STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN WASHINGTON.—Under the 
agitated in the above village. The present water-works | recent appropriation act for the District of Columbia, 
were built four or five years ago, and the water is drawn | the District Commissioners have prepared proposals for 
from a reservoir situate northwest of Mr. McMaster’s | the improvement of several streets in this city, the ap- 
property, fed principally by springs, but the supply | proximate estimates of which are as follows: Asphalt 
thus obtained is quite insufficient for summer consump- | Pavements—New Jersey avenune, from D street north 
tion, Last year this want was first noticed, and again |to M street north; assachusetts avenue, from Ist 
this year. street north to 3d street west; Rhode Island avenue, 
tion ; the first is to obtain an additional supply of water | from 9th west to 13th west; New Hampshire avenue, 


| be seen at the office of the city engineer, and specifica- | 


from Parkdale village, for which proper preparations 
were made when the reservoir at Parkdale was 
constructed, as there is an opening where a 
second pipe can be attached, and room for a 
second set of engines. The contractor to whom 
the matter has been submitted offers to Jay a 10-inch 
pipe from Parkdale to Yorkville for $40,000, and it is 
estimated that the cost of the extra engines would not 
exceed $50,000. A proposal has also been made by a 
syndicate of wealthy capitalists to take up the whole of 
the Yorkville Water-works, paying for their cost, and 
eS the village an ample suppl of water. 
hey have it in view to run pipes to Bond’s Lake, eigh- 
teen sniles distant, and if it does not yield a sufficient 
supply—there are no means of knowing at present—then 
a pipe would be run to Lake Simcoe at a cost of $250,- 
000. Concern the question of drainage, it is con- 
tended, in opposition to the majority of the Council,that 
adrain through the University Creek would cost as 
much as to drain down the ravine into the Rosedale 
Creeks, whilst it would only be an ontlet for afew acres 
at the west end of the village ; so that drainage by the 
ravine would be preferable, as it would drain the whole 
village. It is a that a main drain from the ex- 
treme west of the village, laid due east would ca off 
all drainage, both north and _ south independently of 
Toronto. r. A. Harvey, of Rosedale Road, has 
appointed by the Yorkville Council to confer with the 
Parkdale Corporation respecting the supply of water. 


——-- 6 o——— 


ELECTRICITY. 


THE TELEPHONE IN ToRONTO.—The new telephone 
system connecting the different stations and call-boxes 
in various parts of the city with the central depot is 
working admirably. When the Central Station is sig- 
naled a little red indicator drops, showing the depot de- 
siring connection, the principle being the same as used 
by hotel indicators. 


New Et vectric Companres.—The following com- 
pee have filed articles of incorporation at Albany, 

. ¥.: The Oswego Electric Light & Power Company; 
capital, $50,000. The Parker Electric Manufacturing 
Company, of Little Falls: capital, $40,000. The Union 
View Company, of Rochester: capital, $50,000. The 
Merchants’ District Telegraph & Burglar Alarm Com- 
pany, of New York. 


Paris ELECTRICAL AWARDS.—LONDON, Aug. 2.— 
Among the awards to exhibitors at the International 
Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace were the 
following: A diploma of honor to the Anglo-American 
Cable Company ; a gold medal to Prof. T. A. Edison for 


lighting ap tus, etc.; a gold medal to the Anglo- 
American Brush Light Company for the Brush dynamo 
machine and arc lamp; a gold medal to the White 


House Mills, of Hoosac, N. -, fora dynamo machine; 
a gold medal to the Direct United States Cable Com- 

Y; a gold medal to Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Boston, 
or an electrostatic telephone, and a silver medal to the 
Philadelphia Dynamic Company. Numerous awards to 
British exhibitors were made. 


CaBLE EXTENSION IN AMERICA.—The Central and 
South American Cable Company, with wires touching 
at points on the Mexican and Central American coast, 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama and extending along 
the western coast of South America to Callao, an- 
nounce that their lines will be completed and thrown 
open to public use by the close of present month. 


Connection will be made at Galveston with the Wester | 


Union Telegraph Copeeny and at Callao with the 
Transcontinental and tern telegraph systems of 
South America, so that the two continents of the 
Western Hemisphere will be 
ion, 


The business of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany is showing a large increase. number of mes- 
Ph lal the main office average 70,000 per 


ere are two plans now under considera - 


nm | 3,220 lineal ft. of 5-in. blue stone, 





in complete commupica- | his 


from M street north to Dupont circle; Pennsylvania 
avenue, from Washington circle to 26th street west; 


street east, from Pennsylvania avenue to D street south; 


street east, from East Capitol street to Pennsylvania 
avenue; M street north, from New Hampshire avenue 
to 26th street west; 33d street west,from N street 
north to P street north. These streets are to be repaved 
= aggregating 81,926 square yards, and the 
with gutters and railroad track with granite blocks, 
the utters aggregating 7,204, and 
rail tracks 1,5 square yards of 
block peers respectively, the 
blocks will be furnished by the District for all streets 
west of 7th street, from the property yard at G street 
northwest, and at the 6th street property yard for all 
streets east of 7th street west. Asphalt block pavements 
are to be laid on 15th street west, from Pennsylvania ave- 
nue to B street north; 4th street east, from Pennsylvania 
avenue to East Capitol street; 20th street west, from N 
street north to P street north, aggregating 14,140 square 
yards. Granite block pavement is to be laid on F street 
south, from Half street to 44¢ street west. This work 
embraces the grading, including haul, of 5,450 cubic 
yards of earth, taking up, rejointing and relaying of 
ying of 970 lin- 
eal ft. of new 5-in. blue stone curb, taking up and re- 
laying 3,120 liceal ft. of 12-in. gutter flag, taking up 
and relayiog 2,000 lineal ft. 16-in. gutter flag, laying 
8,900 square yards new brick sidewalk, takiug up and 
relaying 680 square vards brick sidewalk, building four 
receiving basins, laying 200 ft. 12in. sewer pipe, 
laying 6,280 square yrds granite block pave- 
ment, and the taking up and relaying 300 — yards 
of nite block pavement. The granite blocks, new 
curb and sewer-pipe will be furnished by the District. 
North Capitol street, from E to K streets, is to be 
graded and regulated, embracing 8,500 cubic yards of 
grading: hauling same; graveling 8,450 square yards; 
aying 553 lineal ft. 5 by 20-in. blue stone curb; tak- 
ing up and ce | 2,782 lineal {t. of 5-in. blue stone 
curb; taking up and relaying 1,730 square yards cobble 
gutters; laying 3,100 square yards brick sidewalks; 
taking up and relaying 1,150 square yards brick side- 
walks; laying 1,007 lineal ft. 12 in. gutter flag; taking 
up and relaying 2,597 lineal ft. 12-in. gutter flags; tak- 
ing up and relaying 1,657 lineal ft, 16-in. crossing flag; 
setting 36 lineal ft. 6-in. granite circular curb; building 
four receiving basins; rebuilding three do., and laying 
200 lineal ft. of 12-in. sewer-pipe. The District fur- 
nishes the curb, sewer-pipe, bricks and all other material 
necessary for the work. 

—— 


RAILROADS. 


Street RaILRoaD INCORPORATED.—The Minneapolis 
& St. Paul Street Railway Company, $1,000,000 capi- 
tal, has filed articles of incorporation with the Secretary 
of State. The object of the corporation is to run a m> 
tor line between the two cities to connect with Lake 
Como, and to operate a tele; 

RaILRoaD STATISTICS. — 


granite 


ho gets the most out of 


the railways, tbe bloated capitalists who have the im- | Six grading gan 


pudence to build them, or the downtrodden people who 
ride on them and ship by them at astonishingly cheap 


rates and the vast army of men, wemen and children oan te 


os they support? Letussee. Io round numbers in 
881— 

The railways earned $725,300,000, 

They paid out for working expenses $440,600,000. 

The interest on their bonds wax $128,600,000, 
a paid their stockholders in dividends $93,300,- 
What farmer, out of every $100 which he receives for 

pays his laborers $62, the holders of his mort- 

fase 1%, uts into other necessary outlays $9, and 

eeps only $12 for his capital, labor and risk ¢ Not one. 
—Railway Age. 

A Narrow-Gavuce Roap So.p.—Sr. Louis, July 27. 
—The West End narrow-gauge road, 17 miles long, w 


14th street west, from M street north to Boundary; 2d | 


' 


| 


273 


of Chicago, for 
$87,000. The road will be bonded for $200,000 and 
extended to Creve Coeur Lake, the St. Louis regatta 
water, and to St. Charles, on the Meramec River. 
Mexican Roaps.—A despatch from Matamoras to 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat gives the following ac- 
count of the progress being ma‘e on the railroads in 


Mexico: The various railroad enterprises over the 
Republic are generally progressing favorably. The 
Central Railroad has reached Celaya on its Southern 


Division, and on the northern end they are but about 
thirty miles from Chihuahua. Their side competitor, 
the San Louis Potosi and Tampico Railroad, at present 
languishes. They have some twenty-six or twenty- 
eight miles of road completed to a little place called 
Buena Vista, and now have a bad stretch of over 
without water, to cross before 
reaching the mountainous country. Work has about 
stopped, there being a great lack of laborers, the men 
leaving on account of the mismanagement of the 
former superintendent, who, with an abundance of 
money and material, and over 3,000 workmen, built 
less than thirty miles of road. The Nationa] Rail- 
road, or Palmer & Sullivan folks, are going ahead at 
all points on their line, and will shortly be running 
into Monteray. It is the general opinion that the 


| will stop there some little time, as the road beyond, 
s been abandoned, |8 for the construction of a sewer on De Mers avenue, | 
The City Council is | from Sixth street to the Red River of the North, a} 


to Saltillo, is over a difficult and rocky country 


Fast APPROACHING COMPLETION.—NORWALK, Ohio, 
August 1.—Iron on the Wheeling & Lake Erie is now 
down into Toledo, and the ballasting nearly finished. 
The link connecting it at Massillon with its new acqui- 
sition the Cleveland & Marietta at Zoar is also com- 
pleted, and the whole line from Marietta to Massillon, 
and thence to Huron and Toledo, is open for trains. 
The announced opening for regular traffic, to occur this 


| week, on account of the scarcity of labor during barvest 





the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| teen; total of twenty-five miles. 
D street south, from 2d street east to 3d street east; Sth | ; - y 


| coming month, whic 


to complete the ballasting, has been postponed for two 
weeks, Work on the shops here is progressing with 
speed. The large brick repair-shop a hela roofed to- 
day, and brick-word on the ronnd-house begun. The 


| foundations of the other structures are practically done. 


aa 


propose by October to employ one hundred men 
in t 


ese shops. 

Tue LittLe Faris & Dakota Roap.—The amount 
of track laid in June was six miles, and in July nine- 
The grading is all 
completed for 35 miles from present terminus of track 
and the company expect to get the tract on that the 
will bring it to Glenwood, Pope 
County, Minn. 

Roap Soip.—The Indianapolis & St. Louis road has 
been sold to the Cleveland, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
Company for $1,306,000. 


INCORPORATED. —Articles of incorporation have been 


granite | filed at Albany, N. Y., by the Hornellsville & Conhoc- 


ton Valley Railroad Company, of Hornellsville. 
ital, $160,000. 


THE Catskill Mountain Railroad, running between 
Catskill village and the mountains, bas been finished. 


CANADIAN Notes.—Grading the line of the Lake St. 
John Railway hrth of Raymond is now pe 
rapidly, 300 men being employed upon it. It is bor 
10 miles more of the line will be opened in November next 
A new iron bridge of 250 ft. span, to cost $40,000, bas 
been ordered for crossing the Anne River at Kt. Ray- 
mond. The new stone piers at the extremities of the 
bridge over the Jacques Cartier River at Conolly’s mills 
are being rapidly completed. 

CANADIAN Nores.—The Portage, Westbourse & 
oh am Railway has been constructed to West- 

urne. 

BARBED wire fence is being rapidly substituted for 
the old board fence on the Grand Trunk line between 
Toronto and Brockville. 

THERE is likely to be considerable contention between 
London and Brantford as to which city will secure the 
workshops which will be necessitated the fusion of 
the Grand Trunk and Great Western ilways. Mr. 
Wallis, Mechanical Superintendent of the Grand Trunk, 
was prospecting west of London this week with a view, 
it is Snderstood. of making the location. 

ACCORDING to the Lindsay Post, it seems that the 
Midland and Ontario & Que railways, from Perth 
west to Peterboro’, are located as closely as possible to 
each other for some fi miles of the distance, the 
centre lines being only ft. apart. About 500 men 
are now employed on each line, and the work on both is 
being pushed as speedily as possible. 

A NEW style of excursion car is being introduced by 
the Midland. They are comfortable, roomy cars, covered 
and well-seated. An additional convenience is that the 
passengers can get off and on by the entrance at the 
sides of the cars, no small consideration when the hasty 
way in which excursionists clamber on to trains is con- 
sidered. The cars will enable the road to meet the 
heavy demand for train service in excursions to Toronto 
and other points. 

STEEL RAILS are to be laid on the Grand Junction 
between Belleville and Stirling. 

Tue work of surveying and laying the whole line of 
the Central Railway will be completed within two 


Cap- 


ph and telephone system, | weeks. 


A GANG of 150 men, divided into three clearing and 
, have been set to work on the Ontario 
& ee at [Indian River in Cavan township. Mesers. 
McDermid & Hendrie, the contractors, intend com- 
work near Peterboro’ very shortly. 

M ooD, the contractor who built the Credit Val- 
ley, bas been engaged along that road in collecting 
opinions as to the benefits derived from it. which he 
intends to bring to bear on those interested iu a pro- 
jected road in the St. Catharine’s district. 


—-—-. 6 @———— 


TUNNELS. 


A Cuicaco TunneL.—The walls of the La Salle 
street tunnel, from the main opening to Randolph 
street, have shown a decided inclination to * bulge in,” 
and the theroughfare is closed for a season in conse- 
quence. There is a fear that it may be necessary to re- 


as | build some sections from the foundation. 
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CONTRACTS LET. 


Hote. Contracts Let.—The contract for building | 


the new hotel to ve po up at Emmetsburg, Ia., by the 
Scottish-American Land Company, has been let for 


$19,000. 


A New Mexican Contract Let.—The contract for 
rading 46 miles of the Silver City, Deming & Pacific 
ilroad has been let to John Scott. Time limited to 90 
days. This is a new company, organized in March to 
build standard gauge road from Silver City, the center 
of the great New Mexican mining district, to Deming, 
the junction of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Grading will begin Aug. 1. 
J. P. Whiting, of Boston, is the president of the com- 
pany; Major E. G. Shields the chief engineer. 

The contract for iron, furring and lathing at the 
Philadelphia Court-House and Post-Office has been 
awarded to J. W. Hoyt at $33.700. One of the bids for 
this work amounted to $121,000. 

—- eee -— 


BUILDING. 


A New Freicgut Derot.—A Chicago dispatch says: 
** The officials of the St. Paul Company bave decided to 
tear down the old repair-shops and adjoining buildings 
south of Fowler and east of Sixth street bridge, and to 
erect in their stead 4 large freight depot. The machinery 
now in use in the shops will be sent to the new Meno- 
mouee Valley works and utilized there. The cost of the 
new freight-house will be $75,000, and work upon it 
will begin before the end of the summer, The present 
freight accommodations of the company are entirel 
inadequate, and this new move of the management is 
one that is deemed absolutely necessary, owing to the 
enormously increased freight traffic. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,—The total subscriptions for 
the rebuilding of the college amount to $77,895. 
— eee —— 


LABOR. 


Waaks in THIs Crty.—Mayor Grace has been in- 
formed by the Dock Commissioners that they have de- 
cided to increase the wages of the laborors in their de- 
partment from 20 to 23 cents per hour, and the wages 
of the dock-builders from 25 to 28 cents per hour. At 
the request of the workmen they will be employed ten 
hours per day. 

WaGes tn INpIANA.—A note from Montpelier says: 
The Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville Railroad 
Company have at last secured men to lay their new 
steel rails on the north end, paying them $1.50 per day. 
Since harvest commenced the section men have been 
helping to take up the harvest along this line at good 
wages, leaving the company destitute of section men. 
However, the increased price per day offered now by 
the company assures plenty of men, and work has al- 


ready commenced under the supervision of Roadmaster 
Wagner. 


— 2c — 
BRIDGES. 


THE BROOKLYN BrRiIDGE.—On the 2d inst., Mr. Henry 
C. Murphy, President of the East River Bridge Trustees, 
sent to the Mayors of both cities the following report of 
the work done on the bridge during the past week: 
“The work done on the bridge during the past week has 
consisted of regulating and bringing to grade the floor 
beams and bottom chords from Panel No. 14 to Panel 
No. 20, preparatory to the erection of the trusses to that 


six floor beams at the slip-joints in the trusses have 
been received, and four of them bave been put in place. 
A large amount of work has been done in putting in 
hen scattered members here and there, as they 
ave arrived, consisting of bridging trusses, lower 
cbords, intermediate floor beams, etc., which have 
been omitted in consequence of not having been 


! 
| 
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UPON DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 
Continued from page 269. 


| transportation service the cost of the service, as 
| above explained, they would benefit their average 


condition very greatly by accepting it, for they | 
‘are not now receiving, on an average, anything 


near the average legal interest of the country 
'on the cost of their investments.* 
of the companies—perhaps the majority of 
them—in order to realize cost, would be 
' compelled to increase their charges very consider- 
jably, while others, including perhaps some of 
| these trunk lines, might be called upon for a re- 
duction. The general result would be, not a dim- 
| inution of charges, but an increase; and it is hardly 


probable that the country at large would be satis-' 


| fied with the change, though it might affect par- 
| ticular localities favorably. Moreover, we are to 
consider that the question of the application of the 
cost standard to railroad charges arises for discus- 
sion and settlement after cities have been built, 
| routes established, canals made aud railroads con- 
| structed; and that the solution of the question may 


affect all these beneficially or otherwise toan ex- | 


, tent that is beyond present calculation. We have 
‘not an unsettled country before us to plan and 
|make laws for, whose people, when they select 
their homes and places of business, can calculate 


| the result of existing rules and regulations upon 


the towns they build, or the industries they estab- | 


‘lish; but the towns already exist, and have been 
created at immense cost,in view of advantages 
which were supposed to make them attractive and 

| desirably as location for trade and commerce; and 
their existing importance asthe homes of great 
numbers of people, and as the centres of vast 

' manufactures and immense exchanges gives them 


Many | 
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|is the chief business center of a territory larger 
| than any one of the states, and millions of people 
| find their business favored and their sep tote and 
comforts enhanced by its existence. One of the 
| most costly roads of the country, with extensive 
connections and feeders, has been created with 
almost exclusive regard to Baltimore business: 
and the road will prosper if the city prospers, and 
lose its importance if the city decays. A great 
number of private individuals and public and 
| private corporations are interested in the stock 
and indebtedness of this railroad company, and 
would be subjected to embarrassment or suffer. 
ing if it were forced into bankruptcy. For all] 
these reasons the welfare of Baltimore is a mat- 
ter of national importance, and it is so connected 
with the trade of the interior that its existence 
modifies beneficially all the markets. But its 
relations to the foreign trade are also such as tu 
render it important to the whole civilized world. 

But New York has some most decided advan- 
tages over Baltimore, of which its people have 
availed themselves with great ability and energy. 
The growth of that city has not been checked by 
the marvelous prosperity of other towns, and its 
|relative superiority in both foreign and domestic 


;commerce has been substantially maintained. 
Though Baltimore is much nearer the grain fields 
(of the West, New York still draws to itself much 
the larger share of the harvests, and it has done 
this in spite of the fact that, with temporary and 
unimportant exceptions, the differential rates 
have at all times been largely against that city. 
| Suppose now that under an application of the cost 
|principle the differentials could be abrogated, 
, what would be the effect upon Baltimore? Would 
it deprive that city of the share in the trade of the 
‘country which its location, its great expenditures 
and ‘the skill and enterprise of its people have 
| hitherto secured for it? Would it check the 


_ claims upon the country and upon those who have | growth of the city, sap its prosperity, and bring 


in any degree the material interest of the country | ruin upon those everywhere whose 


usiness ar- 


in charge, and gives them powers of defence also rangements and investments have been made with 
| when assailed in the rivalry of business, which are | a view exclusively or mainly to the trade of that 


not to be overlooked or lightly regarded. 


|city? And if so, would the result be one that the 


The several towns, it is true, came into existence country could contemplate with satisfaction as the 
under circumstances which may be different from just result of the proper application of a sound 
those which now surround them ; and in view of | principle, and that those having influence in rail- 
advantages, which in many cases have been road affairs could justly and properly plan for. 
rendered comparatively unimportant by subse-| labor for and shape their tariffs to accomplish ? 


quent improvements and inventions—as canal and | 


On the other hand, suppose the strict application 


| river navigation in many parts of the country has | of the onie petite should be found to require 


been rendered unimportant by the invention of the | that the d 


erentials against New York should be 


locomotive and the iron road—but the towns them- | doubled, would it be admissable to double them 
| selves, their people and their business remain as irrespective of all consequences to the trade and 
great and sturdy facts, which neither the country prosperity of that city? That these consequences 
| can overlook, nor the government of the country, might prove disastrous if the principle could be 
|nor any of its public agencies. The continued upheld and enforced seems certain, for it would 


existence of these towns is to be assumed, and give advanta: 


to the town most favorably 


their welfare is to be calculated for when laws are jlocated for cheap commercial intercourse for 
point, and the erection of a portion of the posts. The | made, or regulations having the effect of laws are | which the others could have no compensation. 


| established. 


It would be as inadmissible and as | But this very fact—if there were no other impedi- 


unjust deliberately to plan and arrange for the ment—would renderthe application of the principle 
'gradual destruction of a great city through the | impossible. A great city possesses great powers 
‘slow but certain annihilation of its business, as it | of self protection, and it must exercise them to 


would be to bring destruction upon it by fire or | the fullest extent when the need comes. 
pestilence ; and we are not to contemplate with | railroad corporations cannot, in their rivalr 


Great 
with 


delivered regularly and in order. The men in the yards |coraplacency an offence of that nature against | each other, accept principles of action which must 


bave received, assorted and stored the steel as it has 
arrived, and sent it aloft, as required, and when not so 
employed have continued the painting. The 


the Franklin square (New York) bridge, the plates for 
earrying roadway have been riveted. The cast-iron 
fenders for one roadway have been erected and secured. 


| organized society. 


ito avail itself of all its natural and a 


While it is not the province of | necessarily impoverish them. If the Baltimore & 

government to build up cities for its people, it is Ohio Railroad would lose its business under the 
porns its plain duty to permit the cities the people build 

has been commenced on the Brooklyn approach. On | to tive ; and it should so shape its own action as to 


| a plication of the cost principle as between it and 
| the roads north of it, it must accept less returns 


_ allow every town, as far as possible and reasonable, | ypon its business, and it must continue the struggle 
vired ad- even though no more than operating expenses be 


Four trusses are now completed and the erection of the | Vantages in addition to the prosperity, happiness realized, rather than submit to destruction with- 


bridge is about half completed. There has been re- and comfort of the local community. This seems’ out an effort at self-preservation. 


ceived during the week from Edge Moor 191 1208-2000 
tons of steel, pale the receipts of that material durin 
the month ending July 31, 

first contract of the Edge Moor Iron Company for 
steel, amounting to 5,500 tons, has been finihed. and 
188 298-2000 tons have been received on account of the 
second contract, which amounts to 1,064 tong, leaving 
926 tons in all yet to delivered.” 


following item : 

The Central Bridge Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has the 
contract for the bridge over the Delaware River at Port- 
land, Pa., for the Pennsylvania, Slatington & New 
England railroad. 


Broadway, New York. 


A CuicaGo Viapuct.—Some interesting details con- 
cerning the Chicago viaduct over the CHticago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy railroad, at Polk street, which has just 
been completed, have been published. The work was 
done at the cost of the railway company, but under 
the supervision of the engineers of the city, who were 
instructed to see that proper provision was made for 
the public. The result isa ridge which is pronounced 
one of the finest in Chicago. It is constructed of iron, 
in two spans, each measuring 172 feet long. The total 
length, with the approaches, is 2,074 feet. The width 
is thirty-eight feet m all, and of that space twenty-two 
feet is given to roadway and five and a half feet to side- 
walk on each side. In the construction of the a 
proaches a rise of one foot in forty is given on Polk 
street, and one in thirty in the approach on Canal 


street. The iron work was supplied from a foundry at in dividends, $93,344,200, and for interest $128, 
If a viaduct should be valued by its cost, this | will be seen that the dividends and interest 


Buffalo. 
one should be held in high estimation, for the railway 
company has been calle 

taking into consideration the sums it had to pay 
owners of land damaged in the execution of the work. 


upon for $111,115, without | nds being much the smaller 
the | for, without 


j 


This or some- 


| too plain and indisputable a proposition to be con- | thing like it must be the inevitable result, for 
70 1869-2000 tons The tested by any official authority or public agency. | neither cities nor transportation companies can or 


In a certain sense railroad companies are public | will accept a principle which it can be seen in 
agencies, and in some degree they exercise powers | advance must build up some on the ruin of the 


which are quasi governmental. 


| growth of a town is likely to bear some pro’ 
| to the extent of its railroud facilities, and t 


_erality with which it is treated by railroad man-_ 


| agers. 


They make regu- | others. 
lations for their business to which the general 
public are expected to conform ; and these regula- | 
A CorrecTion.—In our last issue we published the tions are, in some respects, as important as the 
| police laws established by the state itself. Among 
these are the regulations respecting charges for 
railroad service. According as these are heavy or | 
light upon the traffic of a particular locality, its | 
he contract was awarded to C. E. Danforth, 71 | trade is likely to decline or prosper, and so de- 
‘pendent is commerce upon railroads that the 
nid cost must have, when applied to their business, 


| But when it comes to applying the cost principle 
to the several lines which serve the same city, it is 
at once perceived that the difficulties are insur- 
mountable. The application must of course be 
made on estimates of probable results, and the 
estimates will have in view a ntage of profits 
which it is expected or hoped will be realized. But 
with four or more lines of very different length 
competing for the same business, it is evident that 
very different meanings. If the shortest and 
cheapest line makes its charges on a calculation 


| nt. profit, | nd most ex- 
| We should consider then what might be the of say 10per cent sa Prag e_ccnadppescertngy 


| effect of a strict application of the cost principle as | 


between the competin 


*In Poor’s Manual the 


Atlantic cities, say, for) 
illustration, the cities of Baltimore and New York. 
Baltimore is now a large and prosperous city; it | 





aggregate cost of the railroads of |tains the cost of moving the freight. 


' 


| pensive must conform to the charges, even though 
| they be such as will insure no profit at all. One 
company may then carry at a cost which includes 
| 10 per cent. profit, another ata cost which includes 
| say 20 per cent. profit, while the third barely pays 

its ting mses and repairs, but still ob 
Competi- 


is c - and thei i t to 1881 is given at $4,653.- | 4; i they can 
| Ge comnts oe oe ee oat ia er c us 3; | tion obliges the companies to take what they 


207. panies ' 
| $77 410; for interest on bonded de! 107, ta j 
¥ 7,115,410; and for in on bt, $. po 


‘© 1882 the cost was $5,577,996,931. There was paid in 
four 
“watered "’ s anda 


text. 


t, and to satisfy the demands upon them from it; 
| but when the cost staddard is so uncertain and 


It elastic that it may include profits when they can 
ak on ten euek en aaeaaeel a Cogeiber creators be earned, and must exclude them when they ca” 


i No doubt there is much’ 
large may be made there- 
ing the accuracy of the statement in the 


not be, it is evident that it cannot be astandard of 
general or just application. It is im le that 


anything can be a governing principle, which, in 
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its application 


ature of thi cannot have the same meaii- | favored, when the object to be immediatel 
act the i pasties who are to be affected by | complished seemed al it, regardless of the : 


ee | just maxims of legitimate business, and of the rules | 
That the cost to the roads themselves of moving | of the common law. which enjoin upon common | 


ir freights, irrespective of profits to sharehold- carriers that they shall deal with all customers’ 
ru oe to on determining: the charges is, upon principles of equity and relative fairness. 
we think, unquestionable. It certainly must have | Legitimate business, it was said, necessarily passes 
influence so long as competition between lines ex- into an unsettled and speculative state while this 
ists, for the most economical line may fix rates on | condition of things exists; safe and close calcula- | 
aconsideration of what its favorable circumstances | tions are impossible; transportation becomes cheap, 
will enable it to endure, and all others must ac- but neither producer nor consumer is certain to 
cept them whe'her they prove satisfactory or | reap the profit, for the middleman cannot calculate 
otherwise. One cheap line may thus give to a upon steadiness in low rates, and as he takes the | 
town the benefits of cheap transportation, not as risk of their being raised upon him, so he is in the 
an application of the cost principle, but because | best position to appropriate the benefit while they 
its favorable circumstances enable it to do so con- continue. Meantime, railroad ee disappear, 
sistent with its own interests. _and dividends cease to be paid, to the great dis- 
The idea was not put forward in any of the ar- tress of thousands who rely upon them for their 
ments that the application of the cost principle | ' 
could be made universal, and that every railroad on railroad prosperity, must participate in the 
company should apply it in its own business as be-| depression and disaster which accompanies the 
tween the different kinds and classes of freight. ownership of railroad shares. | 
The difficulty in doing thisas a mere matter of| The mere statement of these results is sufficient 
accounting would be very serivus, but there would | to show that this is not what in other business is 
be other F ficulties which would be more im-| known and designated as competition. Competi- | 
portant to the general public. The chief of these | tion is the life of trade, but this is its destruction ; | 
would be this: That ve many articles | competition brings health and vigor, and secures | 
would not bear transportation for the very | equality and fairness, but this peraapaee strength, | 
considerable distances for which they are|and makes contracts a matter of secrecy and | 
now carried if the charges upon them | double dealing. In competition, the sound dealer, 
were graded strictly by the cost. If their| operating upon his own capital and upon well- 
bulk or weight is large in proportion to their value | established credit, bas the best chance of SUCCESS ; 
they must carried cheaply or they cannot be | put in the sort of competition we have mentioned, 
carried at all ; and freights are therefore classified | it is found that the bankrupt corporation has the 
in the tariffs so that the lighter but more valuable | advantage, for its managers, having nothing to 
articles are e to bear a burden out of propor- | lose, may offer rates which solvent roads cannot 
without being dragged into bankruptcy with | 


ion to the cost of mine e in order that the roads | meet 
an . Railroad managers do not concede that: 
this state of things is properly designated compe- | 


ich carry them ma enabled at the same | them 
= to a the public in the exchange of arti- | 
| tition, but they speak of it asan unnatural con- 
| dition of railroad hostility; as unreasoning rail- 


roducts whose value will not admit of 

ow aereee Some discriminations of this sort 
are essential to enable railroads to answer the ex- | road warfare ; as competitive strife, rather than | 
tations and meet the needs of the public. It} competition. It is a state of things that, like a} 
must often happen also that where two or more) war between nations, from its very destructive- 
roads are competing for a particular business one | ness, cannot be a normal condition, but must 
of them must carry what it gets of it without) speedily terminate in peace or in disaster. It has | 
profit and must find its profit elsewhere. If the) ysually been terminated by a common under- 


ition under such circumstances leads to the | standing between railroad managers upon a tariff | 
poe oo ing one kind of traffic at a loss, which is | o¢ sien 


made up by an increase of burdens on the remain-) But this common understanding, it is urged in| 
der, a wrong is done of which complaint may) ome quarters, eliminates competition from the | 
justly be e. But there is no inherent wrong| sphere of railroad business, and we escape the | 
to any one in a road conveying without profit, but | evils of competitive strife by embracing those of 
also without loss, a business which it must accept | mono ly. This is denied by railroad managers, 
on those terms or decline altogether. who insist that understandings respecting the 
THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPETITION. — nable ———— ao a ss 
: : t gives us the govern-| only entirely consistent with competition, hat | 
; If SE ea peash neat ae: atatnes ee are to| they are the only means whereby the excessive 
et it in competition. In nearly every other kind | competition at some points can be ey from 
f business the competition of those engaged in it | operating oppressively at others. It is, no doubt, 
ie the t lator of charges, and the operation | true that competition tends to produce some great 
of natural and familiar laws of trade prevents ex- | inequalities, and that —— oug ss be se Mw 
ion and brings about substantial uniformity. | prevent this. It should never orgotten that 
Will com tition do this in the business of trans-| the transportation of property and persons by 
- by rail? If so, is not the com-| railroad is not exclusively a private business, but 
— Proinciple he e true principle? And will|is carried on under franchises granted by the 
ee competitive principle e cost and dis-| State, which confer upon the owners functions of 
tance elements in the determination of rates and 
allow to each its just value according to the cir- 


vumstances ? 

"We should be glad to feel able to give to these 
uestions an unhesitating answer in the affirma- 

tive. We have found, however, in the course of 

our inv tions, that a species of competition 

has prevailed from time to time, which has 


hi oS une ini a ties as andes and relative equality. But the operation of com- 
o atly detrimental to tote Such competition | petition is perpetual in conflict with this duty; 
oi when the railroad companies, or those who | It is felt a ong railroad lines; it will be 
an rmitted to solicit business to make con- gg - — ps — we _— — comm te 
it othe 
tion - eae Gee > cms toate pr ty ao on is little to excite it, while at still others 
secure them for themselves, at all hazards, and re-| there can no ———. Resawas there 
gardiess of gain or loss; and when, acting upon io best 0 cing read. t t w cneltel of 6 rail- 
this determination, they throw to the winds all | road com = — — 3 i sous 
settled rates, and in the desperate strife for busi-| be made available to ii anes : ere a ; 
offer any inducement in their power | it cannot be removed when found unprofitable, as 
which will secure it. The country not long|a merchant ma, remove his stock of goods ; and 
since had i of such a_ sea- 


experience the tendency of excessive competition is to cast 
, and everywhere we muneses $0 oer 


ery" upon the business of aoe — a —_ 
h legitimate business suff: from | for t ion which pu m to great rela- 
aes rn interested in transpor- eo 


tive tage, and in extreme cases may prove 
tation that the inauguration of such a strife put an|ruinvus. The local traffic is likely to experience 
end for the time to all possibility of ing 


this result most severely, and the more completely 
from day today what would be the cost of car- 


any particular line occupies a territory, the more 
riage what could be safely paid or wisely | is the local traffic exposed to peril. The New York 
accepted provisions, or cther articl 
destine ket by 


} 





a semi-public nature, and charge them with semi- 
public duties. The railroad manager, operating 
under such_a franchise, must harmonize the 
interest of his road with the public duty, and he 
cannot make self-interest the exclusive guide, asa 
merchant may, ora farmer. One of the chief of 
these public duties is to make only reasonable 
charges, and to regulate and apportion these among 
the customers of the road on principles of equity 


tral Railroad, with no connections west of 

er om. Setks: wueblite 6 mene lnteh sen’, wed meme God 
ae oe remunerative returns upon all its immense invest- 
ments from the local business ; as a great through 
line, it is enabled to cast upon through traffic a 
part of the burden which local traffic must otber- 
wise bear ; but if under the stress of unreasonable 
strife for through freights that class 
carried at a loss, this loss must either 
shareholders, or it must be 


y ac: | 


living; and every interest, in any degree dependent | 


boards | route is again 
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to secure a satisfacto 

the business pays too little, the remainder may be 
made to pay too much. This is not a beneficial 
result of competition, or one consistent with the 
obligations of the railroad companies to the pub- 
lic. No one disputes or doubts that for the general 


net profit ; and if a part of 


| public the business of transportation by rail is in 


the most desirable state when it is so conducted 
that the charges for moving property are dis- 
tributed with relative equality over all the busi- 
ness, so that a moderate profit may be reaped from 
aJl, and the support of the road, and profits to its 
owners, not be exacted wholly or mainly from 
one portion of the business to the exemption of 
the remainde:. But it is only when it is in that 
state that railroad companies are complying with 
their common law obligation as carriers. If they 
are sacrificing the interests of one class of ship- 
pers in the reckless strife to obtain the business of 
another, it is plain that they cannot be dealing im- 
partially or making charges which are relatively 

ust. And certainly no city can be interested in 

aving the trade which is nearest to it, and which 
is the trade of the people constituting its best and 


| largest customers, sacrificed to the trade with the 


people at a distance, who deal with it much less. 

It is a fact of which the railroad companies are 
entitled to the full benefit, that the charges for 
railroad service have steadily declined, even when * 
the railroads have been so conducted as to avoid 
competitive strife. Mr. Poor, in his summary of 
railroad operations for the year 1881, prepared for 
his Manual, gives some striking figures on the sub 
ject of rates, and shows that within a quarter of a 
century the average charges for the transportation 
of property on three of the great railroad lines ot 
the country have been reduced more than 70 per 
cent., and that the reduction has continued to go 
on until the present day. Some of the reasons for 
reduction are traceable to competition, and some 
not. The growth of railroad business has kept 
pace with the reduction of charges upon transpor- 
tation, and the two have acted and reacted upon 
each other as cause and effect. When the mer- 
chandise or products of one secticn of the country, 
fur which there was a demand in another, would 
not bear transportation at existing rates, the rail- 
roads have been compelled to reduce the rates as a 
necessary condition to obtaining the property for 
carriage; and the reductions which are made in 
some cases from necessity are made in others from 

licy, because it is found that they stimulate ir - 

ustry, build up manufactures, and bring profits 
to the railroad companies in the great increase of 
business which is thereby prepared for them. Ina ] 
these cases the common interest of railroad con - 
ies requires that they shquld yield to any public 
Sanend for the reduction of rates so long and so 
rapidly as they find they can do so with justice to 
their shareholders; and they bave generally found 
that the net results were such as, from a selfish 
standpoint, would fully justify the reductions, 
Common understandings between railroad com- 
panies in many such cases might tend to equalize 
and steady the rates, but would be grossly impol - 
tic and unreasonable if they were directed to the 
maintenance of such freight charges as would 
operate asa check upon transportation, and there- 
by reduce their own net revenues. 

But there are influences bearing upon the 
charges for the transportation of property which 
are beyond the reach of the railroad componies al- 
together, and which no combination among them 
can control. The transportation of the products 
and merchandise which the different sections of 
the country exchange with each other is only in 
part in rai hands, and the carrier’s by rail are 
at all times subjected to a competition which is 
not only active and vigilant, but is possessed of 
some most important advan It will readily 
be inferred that we allude here to the carriers by 
water. For the whole distance from Chicago to 
New York the owners of boats on lake and canal 
are bidding against the railroads for freights. 
Much of the time they are offering rates which 
the railroads cannot meet without loss, and during 
the season of water carriage they would take 
away from the railroads nearly al! the h-<avy 
freights, if it were not that the more rapid transit 
by rail has some advantages of which shippers 
find it for their interest in many cases to avail 
themselves. But even with these advantages the 
railroads find themselves compelled to make their 
charges approximate the charges of carriage by 


water, or t bulk of heavy freights wil in- 
evitably take water route. Thus the competi- 


tion by water operates in reduction of railroad 
tariffs, and no understanding among railroad 
managers can prevent it. hen the 
Erie Canal is closed for the winter 
the railroad companies are enabled to advance 
their charges ; but even in the winter they feel the 
competition of the water route; for excessive 
charges will not be paid, but grain, flour, pro- 
visious and other heavy articles, instead of going 
forward by rail at whatseem to shippers extortion- 
ate rates, will be placed in store until the water 

open. Nor is the competition with 
the water route felt exclusively by the roads to 
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New York; for unless the seaports to the south 


afford better markets for Western products than is 
found at New York, which they seldom or never 
do, the roads leading to them will be cut off from 
carrrying these products if their charges are made 
to exceed the charges to New York. e favorable 


influence of the water route upon rates is therefore | 
felt all tbe way to the Ohio and the Potomac, and | 


the maximum of rates is fixed for all the roads by 
the roads to New York, with which the water route 
comes most directly and immediately into compe- 
tition. 


rates is thus established, and the railroad com- 
panies cannot prevent it, whatever may be their 
desire. 
stances may then come in to force still lower rates 
on the lines to the cities south of New York. If it is 
found that the roads leading to Baltimore will not 
obtain a reasonable share in the business without 
offering better rates than are given to New York, 
such rates will certainly be offered. They will 
submit to the rates which gives the business to 
other cities only until the trial proves the preju- 
dicial operation. And when they reduce their 
charges, it will be optional to the New York roads 
to follow the Baltimore lead, and they may, no 
doubt, be relied upon to do so if their interests ap- 
pear to require it. 

But another most important factor in regulating 
freight charges is the export trade. 

The prices of the leading American products, in 
the carriage of which the railroads compete most 
actively, are fixed in European markets. These 
products should net to the producer in the Ameri- 
can market the foreign price, less reasonable 
charges for transportation and handling ; and he 
is interested in having the trade open to the com- 
petition of as many buyers, and the transportation 
to that of as many carriers as possible. Of the 
Atlantic cities which compete for this trade, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia are dearest to the producer, 
but New York and Boston are nearest to the 
foreign market. Much is mionet to each of these 
cities for home consumption, but the major part 
of all that they receive is destined to a foreign 
market. Some of it passes from Western towns 
on through bills of lading to foreign ports, but the 
most of it is consigned to the merchants of the 
Atlantic cities, and 1s rr by them. Except 
at Boston, it has been found impracticable to dis- 
tinguish between that intended for home consump- 
tion and that for foreign oneeee: and, there- 
fore, no, discrimination in —— charges is 
attempted, but all is charged as if destined to a 
foreign market. But when so treated, the Atlantic 
cities become merely so mary points on so many 
through routes between the interior of the country 
and the European ports, and the charges on ship- 
ments must regard the whole lines and not parts 
of them merely. On these several through lines,com 
peting for the same business between the same inte- 
rior American towns and the foreign ports,thewhole 
charges, if the routes are equally favorable, must be 
substantially the same, or the one giving the best 
rates would obtain the business. he question of 
ocean rates must, therefore, have an important 
bearing on the inland rates; for if the ocean ratesare 
greater from Baltimore to fureign ports than from 
New York to the same ports, the inland rates to 
Baltimore must necessarily be lower, or Baltimore 
will be excluded from the trade, Turning our at- 
tention, then, tu the ocean freights, we find that 
during the year 1881, from Baltimore to Liverpool 
by steam and sail, they averaged nearly three 
cents per hundred pounds greater than from New 
York, and from Philadelphia nearly two cents 
greater. This is not conclusive of what they 
might be in another year, but it is indicative of a 
general condition of things. Besides this advan- 
tage in the ocean freights the New York route has 
a further advantage in the somewhat greater ex- 

ition. If, therefore, the railroads to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia were to charge for the inland car- 
riage the same that is char, to New York, th 
must do so with the certain result of losing their 
present participation in the export trade. They 
must, therefore, of necessity, make their average 
inland rates at least as much lower than the in- 
land rates to New York as will offset the differ- 
ences in the ocean freights. This follows under 
the sway of competition from fhe satne necessity 
which forces upon two merchants trading side by 
side in the same articles a concurrence in the same 
prices. Attempts by agreement or otherwise to 
counteract this law of competition would be of 
little avail, and of no avail, whatever, for any great 
length of time. All the leading articles of east- 
ern bound freight would be affected by this prin- 
ciple and this would be so largea p rtion of 
the whole as to govern the charges on all. 

The differentials then appear to usto find their 
reason in competitive forces. A brief reference to 
their history will show that compact has not suc- 
ceeded in controlling them. In 1869 there was an 


agreed difference in aes of a ee the ae 
for the tra rtation of grain, of 10 cents per 

ibs. But the effort to sustain this difference led to 
a war of rates, as a result of which it was reduced 
one-half. This lesser difference was maintained 


But distance, cost, and many other circum- | 


ENGINEERING NEWS AND 


| wmeit 1976 ‘iteeitines - wih intial: tote ben: Qaimiios freights 
by the trunk line soaks Watch based the rates on | livered in Boston and other New 


_ Telative distances, But at the end of a month and 
|a half the New York roads withdrew from this 
agreement, being satisfied that its operation was 

prejudicial 


pear, therefore, to abide the tests of competition, 


the exigencies of trade. 

But itis, of course, possible that differentials 
may be just at one time and unjust at another; 
/and it is insisted on behalf of New York that, 
| whatever may have been the case heretofore, the 
| existing differentials are no longer just to that 
| city, and are no longer such as would result from 
| acompetition not hampered and restrained by rail- 
| road combinations. For evidence of the injustice, 

we are referred to statistics which show that the 
growth of Baltimore and Philadelphia trade, 
especially in grain and provisions, has in late years 
| gained rapidly on that of New York. This, it is 
| said, is proof that the differentials operate against 
|New York interests, and the New York roads 
| ought to abolish them by reducing their own rates 
| until they conform to the rates on the lines lead- 
| ing to Baltimore and Philadelphia. This, it is in- 
| sisted, is what fair competition requires. 
| It — perhaps, be a sufficient answer to this 
'demand, that the attempts heretofore made to 
force equality of charges, though long persisted 
in, with no small loss to the icipants, proved 
| unavailing. But passing that fact without er 
| remark, we direct our attentiou to the evidences 
| that New York has suffered from the differentials, 
| These we have not found of much weight. It is 
certainly true that Baltimore and Philadelphia 
| have now a larger share in the grain and provision 
| traffic than they had fifteen years ago; but it re- 
mains to connect the fact with the existence of the 
differentials, For along time New York nearly 
| monopolized that trade; but the reasons were ob- 
| vious in its better channels of commnnication with 
| the interior, and its greater preparations toaccom- 
modate it. When Baltimoreand Philadelphia had 
extended their railroad systems so as to compete 
| for the trade, and had provided elevators and 
other conveniences, they immediately took a share 
in the business; not because of the differentials, but 
because they were then prepared for it. But no evi- 
dences were 
phia and Baltimore business, to which the differ- 
entials are applicable, is now increasing more 
rapidly in proportion than that of New York, or 
that the growth of New York business is, to an 
extent, checked by them, On the contrary, there is 
abundant evidence that New York is fu y main- 
taining its present lead, and that its trade is enjoy- 
ing a growth so healtby and vigorous, that its 
commercial classes can well afford to , with- 
out envy or regret, the prosperity of other places, 
and may well concede to them, without repining, 
all the advantages which have come to them as a 
result of competitive efforts. The accompanyin 
note will show the relative proportion of the otal 
receipts of grain and flour at the four Atlantic 
ports which was received at each, and it will ap. 
year from the figures, that New York, during t 
ast eighteen months, has gained on the others.* 
How far ephemeral causes have contributed to this 
gain we can not know, but it is manifest that the 
evidence that New York suffers from differentials 
does not yet appear. 

As the interior is interested in the subject of dif- 

ferential rates, and as the sharpest competition in 

freights is encountered there, so that its commer- 
cial classes are in favorable — to judge of 
the forces affecting them, it has seemed to us no 
weak evidence of the justice and necessity of the 
differentials that the preponderating sentiment in 
the interior was strong, and d that the 
differentials were just. There was, indeed, some 
dissent, but this was the prevailing view. 

In our discussion thus far, we have had but 
little to say of the case of Boston, or of the west- 
ward-bound freights. As to the latter, some of 
the considerations above mentioned would not 
apply, but the differences are not sufficient, as we 
think. to relieve New York westward-bound 
freights from the differentials. We were not in- 
vited by the commercial organizations of Boston 
to visit that city, and we retrained for that reason 
from doing so. We have reason to suppose that 
the seeming want of interest in Boston in the sub- 
ject referred to us was due to the fact, that no one 
seemed disposed to make any controversy in re- 
spect to the rates to that city. Boston claims the 
same rates with New York on the ¢é 
trade, and the other cities do not appear inclined 
to contest the claim. This makes the charges less 





. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 6mo. 1882 
New York....... 56. 66 538.5 565 62.9 
Depts i ois Seti 10. 10.6 117 ‘ 14.3 16.8 
la... . ae a ee oe 17 
ME ci ec ccee 100. 100. 100. 100. 100, 


to their interests. Then followed | charges on f 
another war of rates, ending after a long struggle | injustice in fact; but if not, and the 
in the differentials now existing. The war of rates | 
of 1880 was entered into to get rid of them, but | 
it proved ineffectual, as before stated. They ap- | 


oy aes : and they have come, as prices generally do, under very closely to those 
Under the competitive principle, a maximum of | 


roduced before us that the Philadel- | P 


Avaust 5, .889. 








than u those de. 
nd towns 
for home consumption; and to that extent works 
an apparent injustice. If the low charges on 
foreign-bound goods have the effect to increase the 
m, it isan 
ton roads 
consent to at the low rates as a necessa 
condition to participation in the foreign trade, the 
other cities cannot well contest their right to do 
so, As the ocean freights from Boston correspond 
tom New York, the princi- 
ready stated is applicable; and we have no 
occasion to consider the case of Boston separately, 
CONCLUSION, 


It only remains for us to state that no evidence 
has been offered before us that the existing differ- 
entials are unjust, or that they operate to the 
—— of either of the Atlantic seaport cities, 

erential rates have come into existence 
under the a of competitive forces; they 
bear some relation to relative distance and relative 
cost of service ; they recognize, as we think, the 
relative advantages of the several seaports; and 
they are subordinate to the great principle which 
compels the carriers of property competing be- 
tween the same points and offering equal facilities 
to their customers, to make the same rates. We 
therefore cannot advise their being disturbed. 

But we do not assume that the rates which 
are just to-day will be just indefinitely. They 
have become established by the force of cir- 
cumstances, and they ought to give way if 
future circumstances shall be such as to render it 
right and proper. They constitute a temporary 
arrangement only ; equitable, as we think, for the 
— but, which may become inequitable before 

he lapse of any considerable time, Whenever 
they shall be found to operate unfairly, and give a 
forced and unnatural direction to trade, and 
whenever it shall appear that they tend to deprive 
any one of the seaports affected by them of the 
proportion of business that would naturally come 
to it under the tion of normal competition, 
the want of equity in the rates will appear, and it 
will be right to modify, or, perhaps lish them. 

Railroad P assume such different phases 
from = to year, and almost from day to day, 
that ‘ a nee Seen we — matters 
may y be ex -d and requ to give their 
earnest attention and best efforts to making their 
franchises pees eee the great ends of equal, fair, 

rompt and beneficial accommodation which was 
intended in their grant. And those ends they 
should have in view in determining upon the con- 
tinued existence of differential rates. Their ob- 
servation of the general course of traffic from da 
to day and from month to month ought to enable 
them to determine whether the differentials are 
too lar or too small; whether they are 
influenc noes 8 trade unfairly and unnaturally, 
and w er they operate as an improper 
restraint wu competition, and when the 
improper effect is discovered they ought to 
correct the w without hesitation ordelay. To 
enable them to judge fairly and with full under- 
stan » accurate statistics of their business 
should be kept by each of them, and submitted to 
the others or kept in some common office, and 
these statistics ht to be periodically given to 
the public also- blicity is a great corrector of 
pes evils, and may be an important pre- 
ventive of evils, both imaginary and real. 

We do not assume or believe that there exists in 
railroad official circles any legitimate authority to 
determine ran gpnetion of rates arbitrarily. Large 

wers of vernment have, undoubtedly, 


reights for home consum 


left by the law in railroad rs, but all 
their authority is qualified by duty to the public ; 
and it cannot be too often or too pointedly asserted 


that the obligation on their part to serve the pub- 
lic with relative fairness is of force. In 
their future wanes with the important question 
which has been occasion for our coming to- 
ber, the great trunk lines should be particular- 
Begg ceva ve no occasion for just leer yee 
they sub; any one of the seaboard cities to 

the operation of or unfair regulations or 
charges, or that they fail to observe towards any 
of them, or towards the 


law—to deal justly and distribute fairly the bene- 
fits and burdens which are incident to their occu- 
pation. ALLEN G. THURMAN, 
E. B. WASHBURNE, 
THomas M. Coo.Ley. 
NEw York, July 20, 1882. 
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